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N spite of their recent comradeship in arms, it has 
been obvious this week that the peoples of the two 
rival Slav States, Bulgaria and Servia, were 

spoiling for a fight. That is one of the evils of war, 
especially victorious war, that it creates not only in 
kings and ministers, but also in peasants and labourers, 
a desire for more. The Bulgarians, having borne the 
brunt of the fighting with the Turks, having seen the 
backs of their foes in a hundred fights, and having 
driven them for ever from a stronghold of centuries, 
feel themselves invincible. One can easily imagine that 
to people in such a frame of mind, even though they 
have left a hundred thousand of their fellow-countrymen 
dead upon their recent battlefields, the very word com- 
promise has about it a flavour of treachery. On the 
other hand, the Servians, whose march through Mace- 
donia, if less vigorously opposed, was no less victorious, 
have been talking about revenging Slivnitza. It is this 
fever born of successful arms, rather than the vital nature 
of the national interests involved in the quarrel, that 
has made the situation so dangerous. All the circum- 
stances, as we have said before, point Europe to her 
duty of intervening with whatever emphasis may 
be necessary to convince these bellicose little States 
that she does not mean in any event to allow them to 
fly at each other’s throats. The Tsar has given an 
excellent lead in his letter to the two monarchs; and 
it is now reported that he has been accepted as arbitrator 
by both States. One may hope therefore that a final 





and a peaceful settlement is now really in sight; but it 
would certainly be unwise to be too confident about it. 


* 


The outlook in China grows steadily more gloomy. 
Yuan Shi Kai refuses to come to terms with his Parlia- 
ment, and continues, within the area controlled by his 
troops, an autocratic administration marked by a 
succession of judicial murders. On the other hand, both 
the Senate and the Lower House stand to their guns 
with a constancy and a determination for which the 
Peking Legation Quarter was unprepared, and refuse 
either to be bought or terrorised. The legislators, in 
fact, are showing patience and self-restraint, and they 
have proved themselves as adroit as they are courage- 
ous. The Senate, reduced day after day below a quorum 
by the deliberate abstention of the President’s supporters, 
has managed, by taking advantage of the chance 
presence of some of these and promptly having the doors 
locked, once more definitely to reject the Quintuple 
Loan proposals by an almost unanimous vote. The 
Lower House, in spite of even passionate pleading by 
all the Ministers, has denounced the Treaty by which 
the provisional President had placed the Russian 
Government virtually in control of Mongolia. Now 
Yuan Shi Kai has summarily dismissed the Governor 
of the Province of Kiangsi, the strongest of his pro- 
vincial opponents, and is concentrating troops against 
him. 

x * * 


Meanwhile practically no revenue is being remitted 
from the provinces, and British official opinion in South 
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China looks for an early uprising in Canton and Shanghai 
against Yuan Shi Kai’s refusal of Parliamentary control. 
Japan is quietly holding aloof from the other Powers. 
Baron Shibusawa of Tokyo, whose financial enterprise 
is seldom quite dissociated from Japanese Government 
interests, has publicly formed an alliance with Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen in establishing under their joint control 
a Sino-Japanese Bank for the development of South 
China and the Yangsi Valley, where the Japanese 
Government has acquired the virtual ownership of 
the Hanyang ironworks. We are not told in London 
that there is a Japanese garrison of 700 men at Wuchang, 
and that Japanese gunboats are patrolling the Yangsi 
River. The worst feature of the case, from our stand- 
point, is that British influence in Peking—indeed, the 
public opinion of the Legation Quarter—is backing 
Yuan Shi Kai in his fight for a despotic autocracy. Why, 
amidst these stirring events, is the Times correspondent 
still uncommunicative ? 
* * * 

The debate on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
was not very stimulating, nor very enlightening. The 
speeches on either side showed little trace of endeavour to 
treat the problem in a broader or less partisan spirit than 
that which has characterised the miserable wrangle of 
past decades. Mr. Balfour's contribution was admirable— 
although scarcely true to the facts—as a statement of the 
case for Ulster; but his very understanding makes his 
uncompromising attitude the less excusable. Ulster, he 
said, “ objects to the Bill root and branch. She objects to 
it on Imperial grounds. She objects to it because she knows 
that she will not have control of her own affairs, but that 
other people will have the control of her affairs.” It was, 
he added later, “‘ a cruel wrong to take a small area and 
put it under the control of a large area thus profoundly 
differing from it.” Is it that Mr. Balfour cannot see, or that 
loyalty to his party forbids him to see, that if this argument 
be weighty in support of Ulster’s case against Home Rule, 
it is ten times as weighty in support of the case of the rest 
of Ireland against the Union ? 

* * * 


But far more interesting than the reports of the debate 
on Home Rule in the House of Commons was the impartial 
survey of the position contained in the letter from Mr. 
Erskine Childers published in the Times on Tuesday. 
Mr. Childers dismisses the suggestion which we made last 
week that Ulster should become an enclave of England, on 
the ground that the Ulstermen would not stand it. “* North- 
East Ulster would demand Home Rule.” Very likely ; but 
why not let Ulster have the opportunity of rejecting the 
offer, which certainly is quite practicable and meets all 
her present claims ? It would at least oblige her to show 
her hand. However, if Mr. Childers scorns our solution, 
we shall be more than content to support his if he can 
get acceptance for it elsewhere. He proposes that there 
should be an all-Ireland Parliament with powers 


equivalent to those possessed by Colonial Parliaments ; 
and two Provincial Legislatures, one for Ulster and one 
for the rest of the country, the powers of these sub- 
ordinate bodies being*restricted to those matters with 
regard to which the Orangeman fears tyranny under 
Home Rule—namely, education, religion, direct taxation, 


and possibly police. We will not discuss the merits of 
this scheme, but surely it, as an alternative to our plan, 
would serve as a possible basis for a settlement by 
consent if only Sir Edward Carson and his irreconcilables 
were out of the way. Cannot they be got out of the 
way ? 

* * * 

The pronouncement by 921 votes to 43 of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland against 
Home Rule was clear and unmistakable enough. The 
figures are not surprising. The 400,000 odd Presby- 
terians in Ireland are mostly Ulstermen, and mostly, 
as their previous acts and utterances attest, strong 
Unionists. This time last year the Assembly refused 
to vote on the subject on the ground that politics 
should not be introduced into Church business; but 
to-day ministers and elders feel called upon to “ lift the 
Union out of the region of politics into that of religion.” 
The Catholics, said the Moderator, if true to their creed, 
would drive all Protestants out of Ireland. Yet in the 
debate this week Mr. Balfour denied that Ulster, or 
““what we agree to call Ulster,’ was animated by 
ignoble and ignorant fear. The truth is that sectarian 
animosity in Ireland, of which “ Ulster ”’ is a product— 
and on which the bigot theologians of both parties 
thrive—is all ignoble and ignorant fear. 


* * * 


What the historian of the future will make as a whole 
of the Marconi affair we will not attempt to predict, 
but this much at least of his verdict we may anticipate : 
that never in any country at any time has there been 
so great and so damaging a scandal affecting the credit 
of a Government, which has depended upon so slight a 
basis of anything that can be called “ corruption.” 
The chief accuser of the Government has now stated 
that he no longer alleges that Mr. Samuel was corruptly 
influenced in signing the contract, or that any other 
member of the Government attempted to influence him 
corruptly. Yet it is an undeniable fact that the scandal 
stills grows apace, and wears at the present moment a 
more threatening aspect, as far as the Government is 
concerned, than at any previous stage. That the 
Ministers concerned might have avoided nearly all the 
trouble if they had frankly given the facts at the outset 
in form of “ personal explanations’’ in the House, 
instead of allowing them to be dragged out as “ revela- 
tions ’’ over a period of months, is true enough ; and if 
the actual crimes which they have committed are to be 
judged by the standards current amongst ordinary 
decent men in this commercial world of ours, their 
punishment seems to err somewhat on the side of 
severity. However, they may have the consolation of 
feeling that if their successors take the lesson to heart— 
and we think they will—their present sufferings will be 
more than balanced by the resulting gain to the financial 
purity of public life. 

* * * 


But we wish in this connection to make one concrete 
suggestion. The position, under existing conditions, of a 
Minister who wishes to be above the possibility of 
suspicion regarding his investments is, as we have 
pointed out more than once, an exceedingly difficult 
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one. Clearly, he must not put his money in railways, 
nor in Consols, nor in land, nor in coal mines, nor in oil, 
nor in anything else in connection with which Govern- 
ment contracts may arise ; nor must he touch gambling 
stocks—which is to say he must not invest in any 
English security at all, and if he is Foreign Secretary or 
a leading member of the Cabinet, he must likewise 
eschew foreign securities. There seems to be only one 
way out of the difficulty. If all beneficial ownership, 
whether of land, houses, or stocks and shares, were a 
matter of public knowledge, corruption would become 
practically impossible. There would be no objection 
even to the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself holding 
Consols if everyone knew when he purchased and when 
he sold. Stocks and shares in public companies are 
already registered, and the registers are open to public 
inspection. It would be quite simple to do the same 
for land, and to make it a criminal offence for any 
property to be registered in a name other than that of 
the beneficial, that is to say, the actual owner. Some 
such measure will in any case be rendered necessary 
sooner or later by another consideration—namely, the 
increasing and largely unpreventable evasion of the 
Death Duties. It would besides, if applied to short- 
term transactions, have a very healthy effect on Stock 
Exchange finance. Bulls and Bears, deprived of all 
chance of conducting their operations in secret, would 
have no choice but to take up the business of honest 
investment. 
* * * 

It is less than a year ago that Miss Emily Wilding 
Davison was reported to have attempted to commit 
suicide in Holloway Prison, in order to draw attention 
to what was going on there. Questioned in the House 
of Commons at the time, Mr. Ellis Griffith observed 
that, considering the spot where the attempt was made, 
if suicide was Miss Davison’s intention, ‘“‘ she must have 
known that it could not have been gratified in that 
particular instance.’’ After what happened at Epsom 
that word “ gratified ’’ seems, shall we say, misplaced ; 
and one’s first impulse is to stigmatise Mr. Griffith's 
remark as callous to the point of being disgusting to the 
ordinary civilised mind. Yet it was not really that. It 
was all of a piece with the general front bench frame of 
mind on this matter—merely crassly ignorant. With an 
extraordinary blindness to obvious facts, Ministers have 
gone on year after year refusing to recognise, unable to 
realise, the real intensity of feeling behind the militant 
Suffragette movement. Mr. Griffith last year doubtless 
said to himself that Miss Davison was merely bluffing, 
indulging in a childish piece of pretence in the vain hope 
of deceiving and frightening our resolute and penetrating 
rulers. 

* * * 

Possibly now that Miss Davison has met her death 
under the hoofs of the Derby horses a ray of light may 
reach even the armour-plated imaginations of front 
bench politicians. Many people, doubtless, have regarded 
her action as even more tragically futile than other 
recent manifestations of W.S.P.U. militancy—though, 
for our part, we are far from being sure of this. But to 
say that it was the action of a mad woman will not help 
those who choose this not very worthy method of dis- 





paraging an opponent. For everybody knows that Miss 
Davison was not mad in the ordinary sense of the word; 
that no doctor, that is to say, would have certified her. 
She was mad only in the sense in which people may be 
said to be driven mad by injustice, and in that case to 
admit the effect is to admit the cause. At all events, it 
is no longer possible to dismiss with a laugh and an 
elevated eyebrow a movement which can impel a woman 
to the greatest act of self-devotion of which a human 
being is capable. Before Curtius leaping into the gulf 
the stupidest and most cynical must stand in awe ; and 
even if the gulf is the wrong one, the leap is nevertheless 
symptomatic of an emotion terrible to contemplate in its 
strength. The next Minister who sneers at forcible 
feeding or attempted suicide will deserve all he gets. 


* * * 


The importance of the strikes which are now going 
on in the Midlands seems scarcely to have been recog- 
nised as yet by the general public. The workers con- 
cerned are mostly unskilled, and the spirit of the whole 
movement seems closely to resemble that of the spon- 
taneous uprising of the unskilled in the summer of 1911. 
We hope and believe that it will have as much success. 
The industries primarily involved are a miscellaneous 
group of metal trades centring in and around Birming- 
ham, but the strike area stretches right across the 
Black Country to the west of Wolverhampton, and there 
is a large contingent of strikers from the Stourbridge 
brickfields, as well as many others from various odd 
minor industries. All the strikers, many of whom are 
unorganised, are combining on the basis of a common 
demand for a minimum wage of 23s. a week for men and 
12s. a week for women. A large proportion of the male 
strikers have already secured the promised fulfilment of 
their demands, but are refusing to return to work until 
the women’s demands also are met. We cannot recall a 
more remarkable instance of working-class solidarity 
(as distinguished from mere trade solidarity), and the 
employers will be very unwise if they underrate its 
significance. 

* * * 


If Mr. George Wyndham had died a few years ago his 
death would have made a greater gap in the House of 
Commons and the political world generally than it makes 
to-day. A man of literary gifts and most attractive 
presence, his ideal was that of the eighteenth century— 
the complete gentleman in politics, as embodied in his 
namesake of a hundred years ago—William Windham, 
“the greatest gentleman of the age.” His single 
achievement, and it was a notable one, was Irish Land 
Purchase, which he described in private at the time as 
his “ grand slam.”’ But the passing of the Act of 19038 
was practically the end of his career, for a few months 
afterwards he was sacrificed as the result of the ferocious 
onslaught of Ulster upon Lord Dunraven and Lord (then 
Sir Antony) MacDonnell. At the Irish Office he was 
energetic and open-minded and responsive to ideas ; 
and in Parliament defended his policy with more than 
a touch of imagination and daring. But there was little 
or nothing of this quality in the older Wyndham. His 
speaking went early to pieces, and the most sympathetic 
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auditor found it difficult to associate the crude Pro- 
tectionist harangues of recent years with the brilliant 
and fascinating young Tory who at the end of the 
nineties seemed to have the ball at his feet. At his 
death he had not completed his 50th year. 

* * * 

Another example of the amazing official obtuseness 
and class servility of the present Government’s legis- 
lation—politely called Empiricism by Mr. Asquith—was 
brought out by Miss Lena Ashwell on Tuesday last, 
when she laid Mr. Lloyd George in ruins at the deputation 
of women to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on behalf 
of the unhappy male citizen, at present condemned to 
pay his wife’s income-tax though she may have £20,000 
a year, and he an allowance of a pound a week out of it. 
For once Mr. Lloyd George’s oratory was of no avail : 
Miss Ashwell played him off the stage. He pleaded the 
usual stuff about abatements: the separate incomes 
would involve separate abatements: he would have to 
find another million and a half of revenue, and so forth. 
But why did not Mr. Lloyd George include Income-tax 
with Super-tax in the Revenue Act of 1911? The abate- 
ment difficulty was dealt with easily enough in that. 
The super-taxed husband and wife cannot claim separate 
abatements of £3,000 each. There was nothing whatever 
to prevent the inclusion of income-tax with super-tax on 
the same conditions ; and the need for the inclusion was 
as obvious as it is to-day. Why, then, was it not 
included ? First, because Mr. Lloyd George would have 
had to think for five minutes; and the unaccustomed 
exercise might have overstrained him. Second, because 
the majority of income-tax payers are comparatively 
uninfluential people, whereas super-tax payers are all 
rich people, and Lady Aberconway was inspiring their 
demand and meant to be attended to. If anyone can 
discover any other reasons we shall be happy to hear 
from them. 

* * * 

The demonstrations organised in France by the 
General Confederation of Labour against the three years’ 
service have been ignored both by the ordinary French 
newspapers and also by the English correspondents. 
From information received, we gather that the order 
for a Demonstration in Paris was withdrawn in view of 
the great success of the Socialist Demonstration the week 
before ; that the provincial Demonstrations were success- 
fully repressed by prefects and police in all places except 
Lyons, Marseilles and Bordeaux. In these three centres 
of population it is calculated that some hundred thousand 
persons gathered together to pass “ with frenzied en- 
thusiasm ”’ a passionate protest against the three years’ 
law. Meanwhile M. Chéron, the Minister of Labour, 
has laid before Parliament a Bill for the better regulation 
of Trade Unions. If this measure becomes law, both the 
present constitution and the present policy of the General 
Confederation of Labour, with its eight hundred thousand 
members, will be illegal. All Trade Unions are hence- 
forth to be confined to strictly professional objects : 
they will practically be obliged to enter into long agree- 
ments with employers, and any future Federation of 
Unions is to be protected from the misguided rule of the 
** class-conscious minority ” by a constitution throwing 





the whole power into the hands of the larger and more 
stable Unions, with votes in strict proportion to member- 
ship. It certainly looks as if the French Republican 
Government had, for the present, checked the political 
influence of Syndicalism. 


* * * 


Five thousand advertising experts from all parts of 
the United States, brought to Baltimore by two 
luxurious Pullman trains, and “ mostly men of assured 
incomes and astute brains,” have been holding this 
week the National Convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America. They are announcing them- 
selves as the promoters “ of good, honest, truthful 
advertising, and the sworn enemies of all that is false, 
fraudulent and deceptive,” to quote the words of their 
Charter. We are assured that most of these accom- 
plished gentlemen have graduated in the psychological 
laboratories of American Universities and have diligently 
learnt “‘ psycho-technics,”’ that is, how to secure “ the 
satisfaction of economic desires in the quickest, the 
easiest, the safest and most enduring manner.” But 
they are not satisfied with the methods of science. 
Thirty of these experts—all of them laymen—occupied 
as many pulpits last Sunday, belonging to the Epis- 
copalians, the Baptists, the Jewish Synagogue, and the 
Quakers’ Meeting-House. ‘Service,’ one of them said, 
“is the chief feature of Christianity, and advertising is 
the greatest servant of modern times.” ‘“ Even the 
word ‘ gospel,’ ”’ said another, “‘ means good news, and 
was ordered by the Master to be advertised throughout 
the world.” Is it old-fashioned prejudice, or is there 
some real objection to this very American grasping of 
the sanctions of religion as well as those of science in 


the promotion of purely business interests ? 
* * ** 


Good road-making, which is about to occupy the atten- 
tion of a world-wide Road Congress in London, is at 
bottom a financial affair. We should all have good 
roads if we could afford it. Even the Ongar Rural 
District Council, whose contemptuous disregard of the 
holes pounded by the London motor-’buses has obliged 
the omnibus company to cart sacks of stones to fill them 
up for its own sake, would do the necessary patching if 
it cost nothing. But to patch a macadam road for sub- 
mission to heavy motor-traffic like that which is spreading 
wider and wider around London and other big cities is 
merely to throw money away. The Road Congress will 
help to familiarise us with the great advance made in the 
laying of dustless and durable surfaces. But to perfect 
such surfaces road-engineers have to bring the essential 
material, bitumen, in varying stages of usefulness, from 
all parts of the world at great expense. Nevertheless, 
roads made to last, as they can be made, are not neces- 
sarily more expensive in the long run than roads easily 
worn out. It is the prime outlay that alarms the local 
authorities. The Road Board has hitherto confined its 
aid too much to the main lines of motor traffic ; if some- 
thing more could be done to finance properly the 
thoroughfares within London and the provincial 
boroughs, and the lesser roads in the country districts, 
we should soon have a population less irritated by rising 
dust and rising rates. 
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THE CHESTERTON TRIAL 


N the whole, we do not think that any one of 
() the leading figures in the Chesterton trial has 
come out of it with a very greatly enhanced 
reputation. The genuineness of Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s 
public spirit and the sincerity of his aims are perhaps 
clearer as a result of the action than they were before ; 
but, on the other hand, both the admissions he himself 
made and the verdict delivered by the jury to which he 
appealed, prove conclusively that he has conducted his 
campaign with as cheerful and reckless a disregard for 
detailed truth as ever characterised a piece of sensa- 
tional journalism. His method of attack turns out 
simply to have been that of drawing the long bow at a 
venture. The effect of the trial on Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ 
reputation in the City we cannot pretend to estimate ; 
it can be ascertained only by the future demand for his 
name on prospectuses. As for the judge, Sir Walter 
Phillimore, we are bound to say that the chivalrous 
indignation against Mr. Chesterton, and on behalf of 
Mr. Isaacs, which he expressed both before and after 
the verdict, to an extent which led him on one occasion 
to volunteer an apology, appeared somewhat out of place 
to the unsophisticated spectator of English criminal 
justice at work. We shall not follow the profane fashion 
of calling the case Phillimore v. Chesterton, or attribute 
to anything but invincible ignorance of the exact nature 
of a judge’s duties the current notion that he exerted 
his gifts as an advocate on the side of the prosecution at 
several points in the case. But we cannot pretend to 
share his sympathy for the prosecutor. It is easy, and 
doubtless true, to say that Mr. Chesterton, in his cam- 
paign against plutocracy, used every weapon that lay 
to his hand, vigorously exploiting race prejudice, class 
prejudice, political prejudice, and creed prejudice, 
besides adroitly confusing the corruption of our financial 
system with individual delinquency on the part of the 
financiers. But can Sir Walter Phillimore point to a 
single newspaper that does not—in a greater or lesser 
degree—do this, and does not depend for its popularity 
and its official support (if any) on doing it? Mr. 
Chesterton’s object, like that of Cobbett and Daniel 
O’Connell, was to force the public to attend to him by 
unsparing invective ; and, unfortunately for himself, he 
was bold enough and rash enough to address a good deal 
of this invective personally to a gentleman who was 
doing nothing that is not being done daily in the City 
without reproach, ostracism, or any reluctance on the 
part of prominent members of the Government to 
speculate in the results. Mr. Chesterton certainly over- 
did the thing, and we do not suppose that the public 
generally will think it unjust that he should suffer some 
penalty for his lack of discrimination. But we suspect 
that even those who felt unable to disapprove of the 
verdict had more than half forgiven him as soon as 
sentence was pronounced ; for, when all is said and 
done, the simple fact remains that—as much perhaps by 
good luck as by good management—he has brought 
down his birds on the front bench and done a real service 
in calling attention to the essential and inevitable cor- 
ruption of our capitalist finance. 
Sir Walter Phillimore pointed this out himself in his 





summing up, without, perhaps, quite seeing the point of 
his own remarks. ‘A Marconi Company,” he said, “‘ was 
formed to work the wonderful wireless telegraphy in- 
vention of Mr. Marconi in 1897. For a considerable time 
it appeared to make no advance. On January 25th, 
1910, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs became managing director. 
Whether it was cause and effect or merely coincidence, 
about the same period the company began to improve.” 
Precisely. The patentee of a literally epoch-making 
invention can do nothing until he finds a not con- 
spicuously successful company promoter to take up his 
invention as a means of dealing in shares. That is how 
we encourage inventors. After this Sir Walter's testi- 
monial to the City falls flat; but we shall quote it all 
the same. “ Few men engaged in finance,—starting 
perhaps with no advantage—if their whole life’s history, 
when that history was connected with companies in 
some cases of a speculative character, were examined, 
would have come through the ordeal of criticism better 
than Mr. Isaacs did.’ We quite believe it. But if 
Sir Walter wishes to remove all ambiguity from the 
testimonial, he will have to invest liberally in Mr. Isaacs’ 
companies. 
But although Mr. Chesterton has, on the whole, scored 
this time, we hope he realises that what has come off 
once will not necessarily come off again. As we have 
said, we appreciate his single-minded public spirit, and 
can commiserate with him upon being saddled with an 
enormous sum in costs for an offence for which even the 
indignant Sir Walter Phillimore felt himself unable 
to inflict so much as a single week in Wormwood 
Scrubs. But we must point out that libel as a method 
of political controversy is as dangerous in practice as it 
is indefensible in theory. We remember Mr. Chester- 
ton’s formidable brother (in the long ago—say 1907) 
making a remark on this subject. He observed of certain 
people that with them it was not so much a case of 
throwing a lot of mud in the hope of some of it sticking, 
as of so darkening the air with mud that nobody could 
see whether it stuck or not. That seems to describe 
very well the method recently employed by Mr. Chester- 
ton Minor. So profuse have been the charges that have 
poured out from the New Witness cornucopia that it is 
beyond human power to remember them or to sort out 
those that have got home from those that haven't. The 
spirit of this journal was summarised by itself some time 
since in one rich sentence (we quote from memory), 
which ran something as follows : “ It is impossible for a 
weekly journal, it would be impossible for a daily 
journal, it would be scarcely possible for an hourly 
journal, to keep abreast of one tithe of the scandals and 
corruption which pervade public life in this country.” 
In the single case of the Marconi business Mr. Chester- 
ton’s method has had a qualified success ; by constantly 
asserting that one thing was true he has assisted the 
discovery that another thing was true, and if he has had 
to withdraw the first it has not, for his purpose, mattered 
very much. But, speaking generally, this habit of 
effervescent and undiscriminating vituperation not only 
tends to poison the atmosphere in which affairs are dis- 
cussed, and lower the whole tone of civic life (Mr 
Chesterton’s claim would be, of course, that it could not 
be lowered), but actually frustrates its own ends 
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Rhetoric without a firm bottom and abuse which makes 
no pretence at a just selection of objectives may for a 
time mislead some people, amuse some, and disgust 
others. In the long run it simply falls flat. For one 
thing, no man can keep it up at the top of his form ; for 
another thing, the average man’s tastes, in spite of 
temporary lustings after strange meats, normally incline 
towards moderate and fair statement; and the wild con- 
troversialist, however eloquent, can never for long keep 
his disciples, save only a few whose intellectual appetites 
are permanently debauched, and who are quite uncon- 
cerned with truth or the public welfare. Examples 
could be drawn from most movements, the Socialist 
movement included, of men who have cut a temporary 
figure and then lost their prominence owing to constitu- 
tional inability to verify their facts or accommodate 
their language to the standards of ordinary decency. 
Mr. Chesterton’s character and motives we firmly believe 
to be excellent, but his notions as to evidence and as to 
what is and what is not a legitimate mode of expression 
are such that he might almost as well be a conscience- 
less and immodest boomster whose only object was to 
make a rumpus. 


RUSSIA AND MONGOLIA 


HEN Russia cancelled last summer the 
** Agreement of Pekin of 1881,’” by which 


a free-trade zone of 34 miles in width had 
been established on both sides of the Chinese-Russian 
frontier, it was clear to most persons that this was an 
open declaration of economic war against the new 
Republic. Such an interpretation was the more justi- 
fiable in the light of an agreement made some time 
previously at Urga with Hutuktu, the second dignitary 
of the Lama-Buddhist Church, by which a scarcely 
concealed protectorate was forced upon the spiritual 
head of Mongolia. Russian diplomacy undoubtedly 
expected—and not, as it now appears, without founda- 
tion—that England would take advantage of this action 
to secure her ascendancy in Tibet, and that Japan 
would likewise utilise it in her designs on Manchuria. 

The Urga Agreement having been concluded by 
Russia with Mongolia as if the latter were an inde- 
pendent sovereign state instead of merely a province 
of the Chinese Republic, it was scarcely to be expected 
that the Pekin authorities would be very ready to 
ratify it. Nevertheless, ratification, if only by way of 
recognition of the accomplished fact, was necessary, 
and all possible pressure was brought to bear upon the 
young Republic. The negotiations with regard to the 
Chinese Loan, undertaken jointly by the six Powers, 
offered one suitable opportunity which Russia was not 
slow to embrace : her endeavours to prolong all negotia- 
tions to the uttermost met with success, and Japan was 
induced to adopt a similar policy. The history of these 
negotiations cannot as yet be recorded with certainty ; 
but the character of the conditions offered by the 
bankers may be judged by the outcry of the whole 
Chinese Press—irrespective of political opinion—on the 
eve of the signature to the Loan: “ Better to die shot 
than strangled.” The protracted negotiations were 
certainly of the utmost convenience to Russia; for, 





pending the delay, operations were begun in Mongolia, 
troops dispatched and business negotiations pushed 
forward with all possible speed in the certain knowledge 
that China would rather forego the suzerainty of Mon- 
golia than starve to death for lack of money. The 
result has been that the Provisional Chinese Govern- 
ment has now entered into an agreement with Russia 
which practically reproduces the Agreement of Urga, 
and under which Outer Mongolia is to be an “ auto- 
nomous””’ province nominally under the suzerainty of 
China, but actually under the control of Russia. This 
agreement has been repudiated by the Chinese Parlia- 
ment, but what such repudiation amounts to is doubtful, 
and in the meantime the provisions of the agreement 
are being—indeed, for the most part have already been— 
carried out. 

Under the Agreement of Urga Russia obtained very 
important rights with regard to military occupation. 
The Agreement, in fact, deals only with the ‘‘ defence ”’ 
of posts, communications and consuls ; but anyone who 
recalls the annexation of Georgia and the occupation of 
Manchuria will know what this means when interpreted 
by Russian diplomacy. Under other clauses Russia has 
obtained important mining concessions and trade privi- 
leges, and the right to import all Russian merchandise, 
duty free. There is not a word about the building of 
railways, although it is an open secret that Russia con- 
templates the construction of the Kiakhta-Kalgan line, 
which is indispensable to the furtherance of her political 
and economic interests. This obvious omission is not, 
however, of very great importance, as Russia is confident 
that in view of the Agreement—which gives her, practi- 
cally, a free hand in Mongolia—no other Power would 
render assistance in that direction to help either Mon- 
golia or China against Russia, and it is out of the question 
that the Mongols could build the railway by themselves. 
The Mongols were, moreover, bribed by the definite 
promise of recognition as the sole purveyors of cattle 
and corn for the Amur province, Russia agreeing to 
revoke the free-trade agreement with China and thereby 
to stop the supply of both these commodities from 
Manchuria. Still more important was the Russian 
undertaking to terminate the Chinese colonisation of 
Mongolia, for the Mongolians are nomads, needing a vast 
territory for cattle-breeding, while the Chinese are 
agriculturists and, as such, superior to their neighbours. 
The Chinese have already penetrated into Inner Mon- 
golia, and their outposts are to be seen far to the north 
of the Gobi desert, which their perseverance bids fair 
to turn into a flourishing country some twenty or thirty 
years hence. This penetration Russia has promised to 
stop, but whether the promise can be kept remains to 
be seen. Already Russia has begun the formation of 
a native army under the leadership of Russian officers 
and non-commissioned officers. Money for upkeep is 
certainly not obtainable in Mongolia, where, hitherto, 
barter has been the only system of exchange. Russia is 
gladly lending money to its new protégé, but will probably 
find it necessary to enforce a system of currency. 

So far the Mongol has not received any advantages 
from this new state of affairs. The Chinese merchant 
has been expelled, and Russian traders provide in their 
place only very low-class goods at famine prices—a fact 
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recognised by the Chamber of Commerce at Irkutsk. 
The position thus created benefits only the Japanese, 
who are not slow to avail themselves of the vacancies 
created by the expulsion of Chinese dealers. Another 
project which the Russian Government has had under 
consideration is the creation of a Mongol-Russian bank, 
subject to its exclusive control; but the Mongolian 
princes demand the establishment of a purely national 
bank with themselves as the sole directorate, Russia 
being expected in this case, also, to advance the requisite 
capital. 

With the closing of the porto-franco in Vladivostock, 
and of the free-trade zone with China in the province of 
Amur, Russia has created for her own trade a still 
more unfavourable position. Foreign shipping has dis- 
appeared, or is practically at a standstill, and the 
Volunteer Fleet, which is heavily subsidised by Russia, 
uses its monopoly to the utter detriment of Russian 
commerce by introducing high rates of freight, which not 
only damage Russian industries, but also the fisheries of 
the Far East—again to the profit of the Japanese. 

Last summer, Russia took a strong measure against 
China, prohibiting the employment of Chinese labour 
within the whole of the Amur province, but she did not 
dare to extend the boycott to the Japanese and their 
protégés, the Koreans. Thus, another stunning blow 
was inflicted by the Russian bureaucracy upon Muscovite 
predominancy in the Far East. Russian workmen 
imported from European Russia have proved a failure, 
since only a worthless class could be induced to emigrate 
to Siberia; and, being unemployable, they soon began to 
starve, then rioted, and finally had to be quelled by the 
military. At the same time a great dearth of artisans 
prevailed within the whole Amur province, and it was 
asserted by Russian newspapers in East Siberia that 
Chinese labour had to be employed for haymaking upon 
an estate belonging to the army authorities, a secret which 
was concealed from the police by submitting the whole 
domain to a military guard. 

The Jews too were expelled and their places also filled 
by the astute Japanese, whereby Russian trade sustained 
yet one more set-back. This, in conjunction with the 
abolition of the free-trade zone, brought about a crisis 
which is now being keenly felt. Big firms are on the 
eve of failure; banks have stopped, or very strictly 
limited, their loans; the foreign importers do not give 
their usual monthly credit, so that many of the most 


necessary goods are not obtainable at any price. Fires, 


and prosecutions for wilful destruction of heavily 
insured goods, are daily happenings. The dearness of 
commodities and the scarcity of labour threaten to 
destroy altogether Russian economic life in the Amur 
province. The more so as Chinese merchants decided 
lately to boycott the hated Russian—even to the detri- 
ment of their own interests. The crisis is by no means 
confined to the Amur province, but has its echo in 
Kharbin, Vladivostock, and even Irkutsk, where the 
committees of both the produce and stock exchanges 
have repeatedly made urgent requests to the Govern- 
ment to reconsider its decisions. The petitions plainly 
foretell an inevitable catastrophe if the fiscal policy be 
not radically modified at once. The committee of the 
Vladivostock Exchange emphatically declares that nine- 


tenths of the Russian enterprises will undoubtedly fail 
if the present policy be maintained. The Government 
has, so far, ignored these representations. Its only 
concession has been a promise to put a duty on Mon- 
golian corn; otherwise the tariff policy is being vigor- 
ously enforced. 

The clouds in the Far East are, however, by no means 
confined to financial difficulties and the possible ruin 
of Russian monetary interests. The “ Agreement of 
Urga”’ brought also in its train political complications 
of a seriousness which cannot be overestimated. As 
soon as the independence of Mongolia from China had 
been proclaimed, the first act of Hutuktu was to enter 
into an agreement with the Pope of the Lama-Buddhist 
Church of Lhassa, under which both dignitaries under- 
took to recognise and defend the independence of 
Mongolia and Tibet respectively, and to give each other 
a helping hand in the struggle with internal enemies. 

This new alliance has involved Russia in considerable 
diplomatic difficulties, as, under her agreement with 
Mongolia, all treaties of the latter with other States, if 
they do not altogether coincide with that of Urga, have 
to be ratified by St. Petersburg. If the Russian Govern- 
ment should now withhold its consent to the Mongolian- 
Tibetan Agreement, which tends to unite all the adherents 
of Lamatian Buddhism, its influence over these ad- 
herents will be ultimately ruined; on the other hand, 
its consent will mean armed support in the event of war 
about Tibet, which would involve serious difficulties 
with Great Britain. 

Thus the tale of Russia’s dealings with Mongolia is a 
tale of blunders and of failure. In an able and successful 
foreign policy an autocratic Government may find some 
sort of an excuse, however inadequate, for a policy of 
repression at home. But the Russian Government can 
put forward no such plea. Its record at present in 
every department, abroad as well as in its internal 
administration, is a record of tyranny, incompetence 
and corruption. 

Sercius HorrMann. 


SYNDICALISM IN ENGLAND 


OW much Syndicalism is there in England? 
H Had this question been asked in 1912, from 
friends and foes alike the answer would have 
come: “* Syndicalist ideals and methods are rife among 
the organised working class of this country.” To-day 
the reply from many quarters would rather be: “ There 
is no health in it.” It is, indeed, difficult to give a fair 
answer to this question, for Syndicalism has been so 
differently interpreted, perhaps, rather, misinterpreted, 
by English critics. Here, as with many others of the 
advanced movements of the day, we lack the help of the 
invaluable Euclid. 

Syndicalism can be viewed either as a method or as an 
ideal, and much confusion of thought has arisen owing to 
the way in which these two aspects have been confused. 
As a method it has been said at various times and in 
various quarters to mean (1) Direct Action; (2) the 
General Expropriatory Strike ; (3) Sabotage; (4) the Rule 
of the Conscious and Militant Minority ; (5) Organisation 
by Industry rather than by Craft. On the other hand, 
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as an ideal, it has been assumed to stand for (1) the Mines 
for the Miners ; (2) the reorganisation of Society purely 
as an Association of Producers; (3) Administration by 
Federated Trades Councils ; (4) the establishment of an 
Industrial Commonwealth. 

Searcely any side of the Syndicalist method has been 
so misunderstood as Direct Action, which is widely 
interpreted as murder and rapine. But it is not 
necessarily violent, not merely non-parliamentary action, 
for, as Griffelhues, one of the foremost Syndicalists in 
France, has declared : ‘‘ Direct Action is not a dogma— 
it signifies simply the will of the working class to regulate 
its affairs for itself, instead of giving them over by dele- 
gation and by mandate to third persons, empowered to 
act on its behalf. Whether it act against the State, as 
representative of the masters, or against the masters 
themselves, it matters little, provided that the disin- 
herited class act for itself, educate and transform itself.” 
Indeed+we are very near to Nietzsche’s definition of 
Freedom as “ The Will to be responsible for oneself.” 
This “ will’’ is making itself manifest in England by a 
widespread mistrust of all industrial agreements, and 
particularly by the demand that, if such agreements 
must be, they shall not tie down the worker for any 
definite term. There is also a re-awakening to the fact 
that parliamentary action will never hatch the millen- 
nium unless it be supported by a force militant, ready, 
and even anxious for war. Most noticeable, perhaps, of all 
is the growing mistrust of the rank and file of being led, 
and of their leaders’ predilection for posing as bankers 
and statesmen, instead of acting as Leaders of Revolt. 
These two tendencies have shown themselves in the 
number of sporadic or unauthorised strikes—most 
recently among the Railwaymen—and by the definite 
statement of certain of the Miners’ leaders that the 
Nationalisation of Mines Bill is an ultimatum. 

The General Strike, expropriatory or otherwise, is still 
a “ myth ” in England as elsewhere, and likely to remain 
so—despite Belgium ; indeed, that is its function. To 
the Syndicalist it is the ideal, towards which every strike 
should lead, but of which every strike, however success- 
ful, must always fall short. The influence of this idea 
in England can be seen in the occurrence of sympathetic 
strikes, and in the prevalent movement for more unified 
action. 

Sabotage, the direct attack upon the “ pockets ”’ of 
the capitalist, would seem to be foreign to the genius of 
the British Trade Unionist, who, in his organised capa- 
city, is apt to regard it as childish and undignified. It 
emerges, however, in the suggestion that the eight- 
hours’ day should be won by working eight hours, and 
then “ down tools’ until the morrow ; and forms part 
of that blend of Latin Syndicalism and Transatlantic 
Industrial Unionism advocated by the Industrial Syn- 
dicalist Education League, the only definitely Syndi- 
calist organisation in England. The workers as a whole 
have hardly begun to realise what a potent and insidious 
weapon lies ready to hand. 

In Latin countries the Syndicalists count neither heads 
nor coins. Both in theory and practice the Confedera- 


tion Générale du Travail, is essentially undemocratic ; 
its theory is that there must necessarily be a militant, 
Conscious Minority, for ever on the boil. which will act, 





‘ 


when the time comes, as gadfly to the “mass.” In 
practice, the conferences of the Federation are still 
governed, despite continuous protests, on the principle 
of one union one vote, irrespective of numbers. Nor do 
they set great store by accumulated funds—they are an 
army, not a burial club. In England, however, this aspect 
of Syndicalism is remarkable only by its absence ; where 
the desire is still only for the organisation of the unor- 
ganised, the re-organisation of the organised, and ready 
submission to the will of the majority. 

The idea of the organisation of the workers by Industry 
and not by Craft can, and does, exist quite inde- 
pendently of Syndicalism. In fact, it is a product of 
America rather than of France. True, it is related to 
Syndicalism in that it aims at the “ lock-out’ of the 
employers, and the control of every industry by the 
workers therein, for the benefit of the whole community. 
In method, however, in spite of the decision of the 
Congress of the Confederation Générale at Amiens in 
1906, to admit, for the future, only Federations of In- 
dustry, and not Federations of Craft, this Industrial 
Unionism differs greatly from Syndicalism, for its project 
is to get all those engaged in any one industry, of what- 
ever grade or craft, into one organisation. This idea— 
one union one card—is more democratic, less revolu- 
tionary, and less opposed to political action, than the 
method of the Syndicalist, and has consequently made 
considerable theoretical headway in England, through 
the propaganda and teaching of the Industrial Syndi- 
calist Education League, which includes among its mem- 
bers George Lansbury, Tom Mann, and Guy Bowman. 
Its practical effect is seen in the various Amalgamation 
Committees, aiming at a reduction in the absurd number 
of existing Trade Unions, and closer unity amongst those 
that remain. One of the first-fruits of this movement 
can be observed in the constitution of the new National 
Union of Railwaymen, with its provision for the 
inclusion of any person engaged “on or about the 
railways.” 

Turning now to the aims of the Syndicalist, we are at 
once met by the widespread notion that Syndicalism 
preaches the doctrine of the “‘ Mines for the Miners, the 
Railways for the Railwaymen.”’ Surely it is time that 
this phantasmagoria were laid once and for ever. The 
ownership of the mines by the miners has never been 
advocated by any official or reputable Syndicalist writer. 
On the contrary, Syndicalists have been at pains to 
declare, with emphasis and precision, that the ownershi) 
of the means of production in a Syndicalist society wil! 
be vested in the entire community. The South Wales 
Miners, popularly supposed to be seething with Syndi- 
calism, have recently given their unqualified approval! 
to a Bill for the nationalisation of mines. What the 
Syndicalist does claim, and what the British Trade 
Unionist must claim more and more, is the control by the 
workers themselves of the conditions under which their wor), 
is carried on. In England, as yet, the most advanced 
and revolutionary Trade Unionists do not apparentiy 
aspire further than the Workshop Committee. 

The Latin Syndicalists, and also the American Indus- 
trial Unionists. may, at first sight, seem to leave the 
Consumer out of account altogether. Their ideal has 
been represented as a Society in which every person 
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produces, and in which gud@ producer alone does he share 
in administration or “ government.” Whether this be the 
true interpretation of Syndicalism or no, this particular 
idea has made no impression on British Trade Union 
thought. It must, however, be pointed out that there is 
amongst the workers a growing opinion that “ nationali- 
sation,” by itself, does not promise any final cure for 
industrial evils. Nationalisation, to be effective, must 
be coupled with some very real control of conditions by 
those actually engaged in any given industry ; and the 
demand for this grows more insistent every day. 

The real kernel of Syndicalism is Administration by 
Federated Trades Councils, and far too little attention 
has been paid to it by English commentators. The 
edifice of French Trade Unionism may perhaps be 
likened to an arch, of which one pillar is a system of 
National Federations of Syndicats, and the other 
a National Federation of Trades Councils, to which the 
local Syndicats are affiliated ; the Confederation Géné- 
rale being the coping stone. Through these Trades 
Councils the voice of the Consumer is to be heard; for, 
grouping and representing the Producer geographically. 
they will supply the necessary balance to the demand of 
any particular section of producers. It is curious that 
this feature of Syndicalist organisation—on which such 
persistent stress has been laid—is practically ignored in 
England. Perhaps the reason is that here a Trades 
Council is seldom more than a Labour Representation 
Committee, and not the germ of the administrative unit 
of a future state. The idea does appear in the pro- 
gramme of the Industrial Syndicalist Education League, 
but fails to grip the imagination of the British worker, 
whose horizon is wont to be restricted, and who spends 
but little time in thinking of an ultimate goal. 

The British Trade Unionist—as distinct from the 
Socialist—lacking the vision of the Ideal State, finds 
scant room in his world for a Commonwealth, whether 
of Producers or Consumers. He is concerned largely 
with the immediate present, and his Trade Union bears 
no definite relationship to the State of the Future. In 
this country, Trade Unionism consciously works only for 
better conditions of employment under the present 
régime, and, so far, the revolutionary designs and desires 
of the members of the Confederation Générale, culmi- 
nating in a world controlled and managed by free men 
grouped in autonomous unions, has had little or no 
effect upon the development of the organised British 
worker. 

In conclusion, it must be confessed that it is not pos- 
sible, nor would it be particularly valuable, to give any 
exact idea of the number of declared Syndicalists in 
Great Britain. Judged by confessed adherents, the 
movement would appear small and insignificant, but 
such a judgment would be unfair and unwise. Syndi- 
calism in England is a conception rather than a move- 
ment, a way of looking at things rather than a “ thing 
in itself.” It widens outlook and horizon, it is the 
““myth” and legend of a new stage of industrial 
evolution, and though in England Syndicalists may 
be few, there is Syndicalism, which, unknown to 
the Trade Unionist, is becoming the élan vital of his 
movement. 

H. W. M. G. 


AT SPRING GARDENS 


INCE the Council resumed its duties after the 

Whitsuntide holidays it has in the main been 

concerned with the discussion of the Estimates 
of the several spending Committees. The chief value of 
such discussions lies in the occasion offered for debates 
on policy; they have little or no bearing on the amount 
of money to be provided or to be spent in the coming 
year. For the trouble, which confronts those eager 
for progress, does not lie in the difficulty of getting 
money for the work into the Estimates; it lies in the 
difficulty of getting the money out of the Estimates into 
the work. The prevention of actual expenditure in 
detail rather than the prevention of the provision in bulk 
for possible expenditure—this is where the forces of re- 
action are most successful in administration. 

But sandwiched in between these lengthy and not 
very fruitful discussions came a discussion, or, to speak 
more accurately, an absence of discussion, on a proposal 
which certainly merited more consideration than it 
received. It was concerned with the complete re- 
organisation of the evening school system. The scheme 
represented not a reform, but a revolution, and was 
adopted by the Council in less than a quarter of an hour. 
This, after all, is characteristic of the Englishman ; he 
accepts a revolution with equanimity ; it is only reforms 
which rouse his apprehension and encounter his pro- 
longed resistance. 

The most prominent characteristic of the evening 
schools, as they existed prior to the adoption of the new 
scheme, was a certain atmosphere of freedom which 
pervaded the whole organisation. The student was left 
free; he might attend what school he liked and select 
what subject or subjects of instruction he thought fit. 
Courses, indeed, were provided, but they were optional. 
He might attend or not as he pleased; there were no 
penalties for irregular attendance other than the possible 
closure of the class from lack of students. The schools 
also were free to develop; they might take students of 
all ages and offer instruction in all subjects, provided 
the possibility of getting together a class was proved. 
They might have some special objective, but were not 
compelled to do so. They were not obliged to hand on 
their students at a certain age or at a certain stage to 
other more advanced institutions. 

To this general statement there were exceptions, but 
they existed as a rule more in theory than in practice. 
Freedom, for student and school, was of the essence of 
the organisation. Under the new system the age of 
freedom is brought to an end, and replaced by a period 
in which selection, classification and compulsion shall 
take its place. In other words, the new scheme repre- 
sents an attempt to introduce into the evening school 
system principles which have long since existed in the 
day school organisation and in the more advanced forms 
of technical instruction. 

First, a sharp distinction is made between students 
above the age and students below the age of eighteen. 
The scheme endeavours to secure freedom for the former, 
but refuses it in the case of the latter. There is a valid 
reason for this distinction. The older student, whether 
for good or ill, has chosen the occupation by which he 
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hopes to gain his livelihood and must be left free to take 
such subjects as in his judgment will fit him best for that 
occupation. But the younger student is in process of 
choosing and the possibility of change is still open ; and 
questions of fitness and adequate training in his case 
may fairly be allowed to be a matter for the Education 
Authority to decide. Under the scheme a student under 
the age of eighteen, who enrols at an institution where 
technical or commercial training is provided, must attend 
a course of instruction covering three evenings a week. 
Unsatisfactory attendance (not defined in the scheme) 
may involve exclusion. It will be asked whether it is 
fair to require a juvenile, fresh from school, to attend 
classes on three nights a week at the end of a long day’s 
work. To this objection there is the unanswerable reply 
that it is not fair on the juvenile to pretend to offer him 
a technical training which is in fact no training at all. 
Nothing is more injurious to a trade or profession than 
the indefinite multiplication of badly qualified entrants ; 
and an Education Authority must be careful not to 
produce this result. If training is given that training 
must be made a reality. It is, for example, no kindness 
to a juvenile to allow him to take up shorthand and type- 
writing alone when we know that such accomplishments, 
without a general education to back them, will afford the 
juvenile no prospect of a career in the commercial world. 
We must not then give up the course system, because the 
hours of employment are long; we must insist on the 
limitation of hours because the course system is essential. 

Secondly, the scheme involves a classification of 
schools. Each school is to be given in general a definite 
objective, and in the majority of cases the objective is 
in the direction of the student’s occupation. There are 
junior technical and junior commercial institutes con- 
fined to students under eighteen. After a two years’ 
course the former will pass their students on to a 
technical institute or polytechnic, the latter to a com- 
mercial institute. No student under the age of seventeen 
is allowed to attend a technical or commercial institute 
unless he passes in this way, comes from a central or 
secondary school, or can otherwise prove his fitness for 
receiving the more advanced instruction. The com- 
mercial institute, with these restrictions, takes the place 
of what is now known as the commercial centre. There 
are special institutes for women, but there are no special 
institutes for men; throughout the scheme women 
undoubtedly enjoy preferential treatment, and it is not 
altogether clear where in certain districts an adult, who is 
neither a woman nor a commercial, can continue his edu- 
cation. There are general institutes, containing two or 
more of the characteristics of the different institutes 
already mentioned ; these as a rule are situated in districts 
where the conditions of the neighbourhood would not 
justify an institute of each of the special types. Finally 
there are institutes where instruction will be given in 
subjects which have no direct connection with the occu- 
pations of the students. In addition, there is provision 
made for certain special classes, such as classes for first aid, 
classes for Post Office boys, classes for policemen, classes 
for foreigners, and the like. 

The third characteristic of the scheme lies in the 
provision which relates fo the head teachers of the 
evening school. In the past, with three or four excep- 








tions, the head teachers, in addition to their evening 
work, taught full time in the day schools. It is now 
arranged that 29 head teachers shall devote their whole 
time to evening work and 100 be freed from half their 
day school duties. The proposal constitutes the most 
important element of the scheme, and, without it, the 
scheme would be a scheme only on paper. More thought 
is required in the evening school, and if we want more 
thought we must give the head teachers more time to 
think. A teacher who works full time in the day and, 
in the evening, is responsible for the organisation of a 
school with perhaps a thousand students has no leisure 
to attend to anything except his actual teaching duties. 
This will now be changed, and the head teacher will find 
it possible to get into relations, both with employers and 
juveniles, in a way that was before impossible. The 
scheme may well represent the beginnings of an attempt 
to keep in touch with the whole juvenile population of 
London. 

Such are the broad features of the new scheme. Only 
those familiar with the evening school system in its 
present form can realise the changes involved. To 
criticise would be impossible within the limits of this 
article, and probably criticism would leave readers in 
much the same position as members of the Education 
Committee found themselves. All agreed that there 
was so much good in the scheme that it must be carried 
out, but all agreed that there were many defects. But 
there was no general agreement as to which were the 
merits and which the blemishes to make practicable 
either the accentuation of the former or the elimination 
of the latter. What was good to one member was bad 
in the eyes of another. But this at least may be said : 
the basis of the scheme is sound and is so designed that 
future amendment is easy. As such it may well work 
a great reform in London education. 

R. A. B. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
IV.—WAGES, PROFITS, AND RENTS 
To a line across the map of England from the 


Bristol Channel to the Wash; on the south- 

east lies a district with London, Bristol, Nor- 
wich, and a few other towns of importance, but in the 
main agricultural. Take out of this area Kent, Surrey, 
and Middlesex, where the presence of London creates 
special conditions, and include on the north-west, lying 
in a strip some 40 miles wide, the rural parts of Hereford, 
Worcester, Warwick, and Leicester. Within the boun- 
daries so created is a wide stretch of country measuring 
from Land’s End to the Norfolk coast some 350 miles, 
and in breadth at its widest part, from North Hereford 
to South Hants, 150 miles or thereabouts. Here it is 
that the sweated rural labourers live, not gathered into 
mean streets as you see their fellows in the towns, but 
spread over this great stretch of country, at work on 
thirteen million acres of farm land, more than one-half 
of the cultivated area of England. 

In these counties, notwithstanding the ease with 
which migration can and does take place to towns 
and colonies, can always be found a sufficient supply of 
men, most of them well skilled in their trade, prepared 
to work for a wage that rarely, with all extras, averages 
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over 16s. a week. These sweated labourers can hardly 
be less in number than three hundred thousand, repre- 
senting a population of perhaps a million and a half. 
What keeps these people on the land from father to son, 
drawing this scanty pay? In the main, no doubt, 
a certain lethargy, though in some cases love of the 
country life is the tie. There is no doubt of the lethargy ; 
the energy of a section of a race cannot fail to be reduced 
if from generation to generation the best men and 
women leave. Affection for the home and the village 
life is also still a real thing, though a far weaker bond than 
it used to be, whilst the actual work, through sun and 
rain, on the land, with the special interest arising from 
its ever-varying character, has undoubted attractions to 
all country-born people. ‘“‘ I love the weather,” I heard 
a country lad say in the early spring of this year; 
even a month of almost continuous rain had not discon- 
certed him. Moreover, one must remember that the 
real pinch of poverty does not come in the man’s youth, 
when it is easy to rove, but later in life, when he has 
married and settled down, has a wife and children to 
feed, and no one to earn but himself. “ It’s like creeping 
through a barrel,”’ said a labourer to me, talking of his 
life with three young children; ‘“‘ when Tom, my eldest, 
begins to work I shall have got my shoulders through.” 

And so it happens that a few of the children of each 
generation remain to live out their lives on the land— 
but not many; a girl and a boy, perhaps, out of each 
labourer’s family. 

Why do not those who remain make a better fight 
for better pay ? Once a man is settled down with wife and 
family to support, the conditions of life destroy all inde- 
pendence. Even when the men have, as in some of the 
eastern counties, a trade union behind them, the struggle 
for better wages is fraught with the greatest difficul- 
ties. I remember, in 1911, meeting some of the men in 
the club-room of the village inn at St. Faith’s, in Nor- 
folk, when strike pay was being doled out. Eighty or so 
labourers who had been earning 13s. a week had come 
out in this parish for a rise of ls. They held out for the 
greater part of a year, and then they found themselves 
beaten. The farmers’ federation had been too strong for 
them. The farmers seemed to have easily obtained the 
labour they required, and finally took the best men back 
and discarded the others. The one redeeming feature of 
the whole matter was the action of the County Council 
in setting up the leader of the strike on a small-holding. 
Notwithstanding difficulties, the Labourers’ Union in the 
eastern counties has done wonders in inspiring the men 
with belief in the cause, and in squeezing wages up 
little by little ; but the policy of the strike is no longer, I 
believe, advocated. The facts relating to the wages of 
the rural labourers are now fairly well known ; they are 
simple enough—in the sweated half of rural England 
they average perhaps, with all extras, 16s. a week ; in 
the remainder, about a pound a week. And as on every 
hundred acres of land we may expect to find two to three 
labourers employed, we might compute the wages bill of 
the business of agriculture throughout the country at 
£1 to £1 5s. an acre. 

Rents in rural England vary, of course, greatly ; but, 
judging from official returns, they now average about 
£1 an acre; they have fallen 30 per cent. since 1879, 
and are now going up again. 

What profits the farmers make no one knows—the 
farmer least of all, for he rarely keeps full and accurate 
accounts ; and I know of no official figures to act as a 
guide to an investigator. There is a saying that in 


every acre of land there is a pound for the landlord, a 
pound for the farmer, and a pound for the labourers. 
Even at the present day these figures will not, I think, 
on an average, be very far from the truth in the southern 
half of England ; although I believe many farmers have 
in the last decade made a much better profit than the 
pound an acre. 

What conclusions can we draw from these figures? In 
the first place it is worth noticing that every rise of 1s. 
a week in labourers’ wages means Is. 3d. an acre on the 
farmer’s wages bill, so that a minimum wage of £1 a 
week will tax the pocket of the tenants farming in the 
sweated area to the tune of 5s. an acre ; or if transferred 
to the landlord, means a reduction of rent per acre of 
this same 5s. At the present time it is very generally 
considered that farmers are paying something like 20 per 
cent. below their economic rent; and if this be so, they 
can well afford the higher wage. Moreover, in the years 
before us considerable additional profits are likely to 
accrue to agriculture through the spread of co-operation 
and credit-banking, the improvement of implements, and 
the use of more scientific methods following on the spread 
of agricultural education. Into whose pockets will these 
profits flow? I was told when recently in Norfolk that 
the spread of co-operation amongst the farmers had 
combined with improved prices substantially to increase 
profits. Concurrently I saw how the labourers, through 
their Trade Union, were trying to secure some part of 
this .profit in better wages; they had certainly made 
a little progress, but the landlords, I heard, had been 
more successful, and rents were going up. The struggle 
between the three classes concerned to secure the in- 
creased profits of agriculture had, it seemed to me, already 
made a beginning. In my view, this struggle will spread 
throughout England, and be an important factor in 
English country life for many years to come. 

M. F. 


HAY-MAKING 


NE of the silliest lies an educated man can 
believe is that a good agricultural labourer 
is unskilled, or that a town baker or tailor 

can by any wizardry be turned into any sort of a farm 
hand. How long does it take for a boy to become a 
Greek professor? Shall we say fifteen years, working 
eight hours a day, and two hundred days in the year? 
It takes fifteen years to make a boy into a sound farm 
hand, but he works six and a half days a week, and on 
three hundred and sixty days of the year. Moreover, 
he has no honour and hardly any pay for his success. 
There is not a single rural picture in this year’s Academy 
that shows the slightest knowledge of this great and severe 
art. The secrets of the labourer’s life are entirely hid- 
den from those whom he serves with the first necessaries 
of their lives. Take “the simplest of operations,” which 
we have all seen, hay-making. What does the onlooker 
know about it ? Simply nothing. It all seems so easy, 
like fiddling, in fact. To swing a scythe does not appear 
impossible ; to learn to drop the heel lightly and to use 
the body turn can be mastered, possibly, in a hard 
month. But to whet, to stand under the blade and 
with a loose wrist make it sing the right note, that 
demands a greater fineness. Even when both these 
difficulties are overcome, and the learner can sweep the 
meadow, leaving no ridges and tussocks, he will only 
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be at the alphabet. The discipline of mowing is exact. 
All have to begin and end at the same instant, and to 
keep the stroke like oarsmen in an Oxford Eight. 
Scythes are more dangerous weapons than oars. A 
man must not pause to wipe his eyes, still less to drink 
or to jest, until all are ready. 

But let us suppose our agricultural private has learnt 
the use of his weapons and his drill. Still there remain 
tactics and strategy. You cannot enter a grass field 
and mow in any direction. The position of the rick 
has first to be determined, and the work must begin 
from that focus, else you would have to carry the dry 
hay, first cut, over the drying, last cut. Then grass 
does not stand upright when ripe. It bows from the 
prevalent wind. It is an art in itself to know when the 
exact time for cutting has come. The seeds must not be 
too loose or they fall out. The undergrass must be as 
full as it will grow. A week too early and the blades 
will shrivel overmuch. A week too late and the fat is 
out of the ear. Let us suppose all these problems 
neatly solved, more remains. Our climate is not always 
dry. To turn the swathes under a darkening sky is to 
court disaster. Rain does not harm fresh-cut grass, 
but it plays havoc with made hay. To rake the wet 
grass into rows, small rows and then large rows, techni- 
cally called “ rewing,” is not only difficult, but it needs 
nice judgment. The meadows are mostly in ridge and 
furrow, once having been under the plough. The 
furrow swathes dry slowlier. If rain comes it may be 
necessary to ted the rews into pooks or haycocks. You, 
urban or suburban sir, would roll the rews up into balls, 
leaving wisps scattered on all sides. The labourer 
would smile and politely tell you there is a deal of 
difference in pooking. His pook is deftly lifted and 
dropped so that it falls in an artful thatch which shoots 
the rain aside: yours conducts the drops within. 

But if Jove smiles and the grass dries, the moment to 
carry requires also a practised eye. The hay must be 
of a certain colour. It must rustle with a soft and 
silky note. Will you pitch, or load? To pitch requires 
strong dorsal muscles, and the knack of years. You 
find your fork holds but a few handfuls, but the artist 
next you picks up huge masses, leaving the ground 
almost clean. His pile leaps gently into the cart, and 
yours tumbles back again. Worse than that, your 
fork is apt to play dangerously about the legs and 
hands that are aloft. Well, load then! You mount 
the cart, and overwhelming seas of hay follow you 
unrestingly. You push it here and there, climb on it 
and tread it into uneven heaps. It is horribly slippery, 
and most confusing. The horse moves and down you 
slide in an undignified heap on the hard earth. You 
have not been so smitten since you saw the headmaster 
in the break. 

Then there is the rick. To plan it is a mastery. How 
do they know the tonnage of the cut? The rough 
stuff goes under, and an even building rises by magic, 
so many feet by so many, bellying out, arching on the 
top. Yet there are no plumb-lines and measures at 
work for these builders. They are being overwhelmed 
all the time with blocks of material, yet they achieve 


symmetry. If you think this an unskilled matter, try 


it. You must not cover your rick too soon, nor with 


impervious materials. You must thatch it only when 
it has done drawing, steaming, and settling sufficiently, 
if only you can thatch, which, by the way, takes years 
to learn. Then, when all is done, one rick is no more 
like another than one wine is like another. If wind 
and weather, skill, judgment, strength, precision, time 
and all are right, you may have poor, fusty and dark 
stuff, while your neighbour over the hedge has good 
bright hay. Your horses will be coughing in the winter, 
and his be as sound as bells. Alas! you had too many 
cow parsnips, docks and chervils in your crop. He had 
rich clover, because of his basic slag last year or because 
he spudded in time, or because you chose an exposed 
quarter for your rick, or because you cut on the wrong 
side to begin with. 

It is an endless procession of activity, experience, 
knowledge and cleverness which is represented by one 
haystack ; and when it is achieved no one will think 
the better of you for having achieved it—not the stupid 
townsman, he will think you a mere lout; not the 
patient country man, he will think you an unprofitable 
servant, who has only done what he ought to have done, 
One word more. It does not please the hay-makers to 
have their hay kicked, rolled and thrown about in sport. 
They will often endure these antics, but that is because 
they are patient and polite, and even at hay-making 
time, that weary, back-aching toil, they submit to extra 
work rather than offend foolish and pitiless outsiders. 

c. M. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIDNEY AND Beatrice WEBB. 
X.—CO-PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 


E have shown, in the preceding article, how in- 
WV dispensable it is to social well-being that, in 
any large and complex organisation, the control 
of industry should not be abandoned entirely to the con- 
sumers, whatever the agency by means of which the control 
is exercised. If we are to ensure to the producers not only 
the material basis of life, but also their share of initiative, 
their sense of personal dignity and that willing co-operation 
that we call freedom, we have got to find for them in the 
industrial machine, and in their capacity of producers, some 
more effective participation in power and some more vivid 
consciousness of consent than anything that our present 
system affords. It is the absence of any such provision that 
has led to the Syndicalist revolt against both private capi- 
talism and Government enterprise. It is part of the task of 
Socialism to work out, in its application to industrial life, a 
new version of Democracy, undreamt of by the Philosophic 
Radicals, which shall give to the producers, organised as 
producers, that admitted footing in the State of To-morrow 
without which they will not really be free. 

Socialists find the solution of this problem in a differentia- 
tion and re-arrangement of several functions which are to-day 
merged and confounded in industrial management. This 
confusion of functions, taken over by capitalism from slavery, 
is now being passed on by capitalism toGovernment employ- 
ment. Even where the State is professedly democratic, the 
Government, in its relations to the manual workers whom it 
employs, exercises (as in the United Kingdom) all the auto- 


cracy of the private employer. The public authorities claim, 


indeed, even more than the power of the private employer. 
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Especially in France and Germany do we see the Government 
taking up the attitude that not a strike only, but any resist- 
ance to its will—even criticism of its decisions or the joining 
of a trade union—is, on the part of the persons whom it 
employs, an act of disloyalty and rebellion, a criminal offence. 
The typical bureaucrat is, in fact, perpetually trying to carry 
over the disciplinary powers of the autocratic government of 
a semi-civilised community, engrossed in police and national 
defence (Verwaltung or autorité régalienne), into the national 
housekeeping (Wirthschaft or gestion) of the modern demo- 
cratic administration, concerned to maintain and improve 
the standard of life of all its citizens. The Socialists 
are therefore justified in their protest against Woolwich 
Arsenal and the Post Office—still more the conditions 
of service among the French teachers or on the Prussian 
railways—being taken as prototypes of the State of 
To-morrow. 

In the management of industry there are included, at 
present, three series of decisions of very different character 
and significance. There is first the decision as to what shall 
be produced. There is, secondly, the judgment as to the 
process by which the production shall take place, and the 
selection of the human agents to be employed. Finally, there 
is the altogether different question of the conditions under 
which these human agents shall co-operate in production. 
It is, we suggest, the merging of these three separate and 
distinct decisions in a single act of power—recalling the 
domination of the slave-owner—which breeds servility and 
arouses the feeling of oppression. 

In determining the commodities and services to be pro- 
duced, together with the times and places at which they shall 
be supplied, it is the community of citizen-consumers which 
has to be supreme. How much of the national resources 
shall be spent on the Army and Navy, and how much on 
schools and universities ; how much the Town Council shall 
devote to main drainage and a better water supply, and how 
much to parks and music ; how much of the weekly income 
of the co-operator is to be allocated to boots, and how much to 
books, cannot, it is clear, be decided by the soldiers, the sailors, 
the sewermen, the professors, the authors, and the boot- 
makers respectively. Whether it will be found most con- 
venient to have the products automatically distributed (as 
with urban water supplies), or placed at convenient points for 
common use (as with libraries), or supplied only to indivi- 
dual order (as with the postal service), it is clear that the 
producers, as producers, have no claim to any participation 
in the decision. As producers, they bring to the problem of 
what we like and what is good for us no special knowledge ; 
whilst as persons accustomed to the performance of particular 
services they are biassed against the inevitable changes in 
demand which characterise a progressive community. In all 
this range of decisions the social organisation required is one 
which enables the will of the people, as consumers, to be 
carried out with the greatest practicable exactness and the 
least possible friction and effort. This, to the producers, will 
inevitably be organisation from above. 

The same is true, but only partially, with regard to the 
second department of industrial administration—the adop- 
tion of material, the choice of processes, and the selection of 
human agents. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is just in this 
department that the producers, as producers, are specially 
disqualified for supreme command. Though each section of 
them knows its own job, it is, by its very specialisation, 
rendered ignorant of the possible alternatives, especially 
those which involve a revolutionary change. Moreover, the 
persons engaged in a particular work acquire, almost neces- 
sarily, an overwhelming bias in favour ofa particular material, 
a particular process, or a particular grade of workers, irrespec- 


tive of whether these are or are not the best adapted for the 
gratification of the consumers’ desires. Such momentous 
substitutions as power-driven machines for hand labour, 
railways for stage coaches, iron for wood in shipbuilding, or 
petrol-engines for horse-power, would never be made, or would 
be made only tardily and incompletely, if the persons who 
had become skilled in the older processes were entrusted with 
the decision. We cannot leave it to the National Union of 
Teachers or to the Royal British Association of Nurses to 
determine whether the teacher or the nurse is best fitted to 
deal with infants under five years of age; nor can we expect 
the British Medical Association and the National Association 
of Certified Midwives to agree as to who shall perform the 
service and receive the fee in ordinary maternity cases. On 
the other hand, the agents for the consumers have their own 
besetting bias, which makes it impossible to give them com- 
plete control. This permanent bias is, in the interests of the 
consumers whom they represent, to lower the expense of 
production. So far as immediate results are concerned, it 
seems to them immaterial whether this reduction of cost is 
secured by a better choice of materials, processes or human 
agents, or by the improved organisation of these, which would 
be all to the good ; or, on the other hand, by the use of boys 
or women instead of men, or of untrained persons instead of 
certified professionals. Hence the tendency of the represen- 
tatives of the great public of consumers to be always pressing 
for a reduction of cost has to be met by an equally powerful 
force in the interests of the producers as such, always vigilant 
to prevent that tendency from leading to selection for cheap- 
ness instead of for efficiency. 

This brings us to the third department of industrial manage- 
ment, the determination of the conditions amid which the 
producers shall spend their working hours, and the standard 
of life that they shall enjoy. Here it is the consumers, 
because of their ignorance, and the directors of industry, their 
agents, because of their bias towards a reduction of cost, who 
are specially disqualified from determining the duration and 
intensity of toil, the hours of beginning and ending work, 
the humidity and temperature of the workshop, the amenity 
of the life, or the income necessary for the maintenance of 
the standard of civilisation. 

We can now set forth, in brief outline, the organisation 
by vocations, which experience proves to be the necessary 
complement to the organisation of citizen-consumers in 
geographical constituencies. We recognise at once that 
Trade Unionism, as we know it, is but the crude beginning 
of a far higher and more complex system. We may imagine 
the vocational organisation of the citizens, as producers, to 
become as universal, and, indeed, as obligatory, as their 
geographical organisation as consumers. Every person 
entering an occupation will find himself a member of its 
association as automatically as, on coming to reside in a town, 
he becomes a ratepayer. This obligatory inclusion in the 
organisation of the trade has, in fact, already begun in those 
industries which have wage boards, or such other statutory 
expedients as the miners’ election and payment of check- 
weighmen ; and it is, of course, rigidly enforced in the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. Similarly, the obvious diffi- 
culties arising out of demarcation between occupations, 
transfers from one to another, the relation between craft or 
sectional or local autonomy and local or nativnal amalgama- 
tion or federation, with all the rest of the technique of voca- 
tional association, are to-day being actually worked out, in 
Germany even more than in the United Kingdom, by the 
modern trade unionist—not perhaps so well as we should like, 
but at least as rapidly and as successfully as our politicians 
are working out the analogous problems of local and central 
government within the United Kingdom and those of the 
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relations between the several component parts of the British 
Empire. 

We can see, too, something of the working of this organisa- 
tion from below. In their branch meetings, their craft 
sections, and their geographical and industrial federations 
and amalgamations, those who are engaged in each vocation 
will be, not, as the Syndicalists suggest, directing and man- 
aging the productive process, but considering and discussing 
all the conditions and opportunities of the vocation. Their 
elected representatives will be meeting in consultation, on a 
footing of complete equality, the representatives of the 
citizen-consumers, whether from Co-operative Society, 
Municipality, or State, in order to agree on the perpetual re- 
adjustments that the ever-changing circumstances require. 
They will put forward criticisms and suggestions with regard 
to the consumers’ choice of commodities and services: in 
the sphere of the education of demand there is much to be 
done. More authoritative will be their comments on any 
changes proposed, whether in process, material, or class of 
producers. Here they will be examining the proposals in 
their bearing on the sufficiency and security of livelihood of 
the different sections of producers, not with any power to pre- 
vent the changes desired, but in order that these may be made 
with proper consideration and any appropriate compensation. 
When the consumers decide to substitute a new set of pro- 
ducers, the claims of the displaced workers, either to be 
trained for the new job or to be maintained until other 
employment can be found for them, will be as much a matter 
of course as compensation to the individual property owners 
whose land or capital is picked out for transfer to the public 
authority. Finally, with regard to the third class of decisions 
—those affecting the hours and conditions of work and the 
incomes to be allowed to the several sections—the representa- 
tives of the producers will bargain with the representatives of 
the consumers, with all the power behind them of a com- 
pletely organised industry, and with all the influence that the 
admitted right of the combined workers to decide for them- 
selves the conditions of their own working lives will in- 
evitably give them. But with this great strategic power 
they will perforce realise that, whilst it is for the producer 
to name the conditions that he desires, it is for the con- 
sumer to settle which commodity or service he will command 
at the price that these conditions make necessary. The 
negotiations will therefore be conducted within, so to speak, 
a friction-brake. The representatives of the producers could 
not, on the one hand, transcend in their aggregate demands 
the aggregate national income. On the other hand, the 
dominating consideration being the maintenance of the 
standard of life, there would be a strong tendency towards 
equality. Any section of producers which demanded any- 
thing above the average that the resources of the community 
allowed would have to make out a case for it to the satis- 
faction of its fellow-producers—a case that might rest either 
on exceptional vocational needs, requiring exceptional ex- 
penditure on maintenance or costly improvement of con- 
ditions, or else on a deficiency in relative attractiveness, 
marked by inability to recruit the trade. The representa- 
tives of the producers will, in fact, find themselves engaged, 
not in demanding in the aggregate better terms, because 
there is no more than the aggregate to divide, but in 
adjusting, in correspondence with the demands of them- 
selves as consumers, the conflicting claims, as among them- 
selves, of the different sections of the producers. 

But what about all the questions that arise within the 
workshop, whether over the interpretation of the general rules 
or out of the companionship in work? It is here that the 
personal dignity of the manual worker and his sense of free- 
dom are to-day so commonly outraged. In every establish- 





ment, and sometimes in every department of an establish- 
ment, there will, we think, be an elected “*‘ Workshop Com- 
mittee,” with functions analogous to those of the immemorial 
‘* chapel ”’ of the compositors—a committee representing all 
the persons employed, which the managers will have to 
consult, which will see to it that there is no favouritism or 
personal oppression, and that a proper standard of good 
manners is maintained by the foreman or general manager 
as well as by the manual workers. And this ** Workshop 
Committee,” primarily the guardian of the amenity of the 
workman’s life, may in some instances develop into an 
Association of Producers for the purpose of undertaking a 
given piece of work on co-operative principles. 

But here we approach the subject of the next article. All 
the complex organisation that we have outlined in our 
description of Socialism as being simultaneously the Expan- 
sion of Local Government, National Housekeeping, Organisa- 
tion from Below as the Safeguard of Liberty, and Co- 
Partnership between Producer and Consumer, will, in our 
judgment, be equally obligatory on all the citizens concerned. 
We come now to those voluntary groupings of producers and 
consumers which will be, in our opinion, a prominent feature 
of the State of To-morrow. : 





Correspondence 
LIVES VERSUS PROFITS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am an original subscriber to THE New STATESMAN, 
and look forward each week to reading it with pleasure and 
profit. I admire both the accuracy of its information and the 
fairness of its criticism. The article you published on May 31st, 
under the title of ‘* Lives versus Profits,”’ seems, however, to me 
to display neither accuracy nor fairness. I confine myself in 
what follows to the railway portion of it. 

(1) The writer begins by saying that the returns for 1912 
showed 403 railway servants killed and 28,200 injured. He goes 
on: 

** The real number of fatal accidents we do not know, for the 
Board of Trade regulations require that a fatal accident must be 
reported within twenty-four hours of its occurrence, so that a 
man who is injured and dies a week after has not been ‘ killed ’"— 
he is simply ‘ dead.’ A useful distinction for the companies ! ”’ 

Unless the system has been recently altered, which is not, I 
think, likely, the “* useful distinction” does not exist. Fatal 
accidents are reported immediately. But, if an injured person 
dies subsequently, he is transferred from the injured list to the 
fatal list. 

(2) The writer goes on to say : 

** On the railways of the United Kingdom men are being killed 
and injured at the rate of 500 injuries and at least 8 deaths per 
week, just because profits will not allow the companies to provide 
adequate safeguards or a sufficient number of men to handle the 
traffic.” 

Does he really mean to assert, what he undoubtedly implies, 
that any expenditure either on additional staff or on machinery 
could obviate all accidents ? If there were ten shunters waiting 
in a shed to be called on duty if required, would it prevent the 
eleventh man outside from tripping over the rails in front of an 
advancing engine? If there were three men on an engine 
instead of two, would that prevent one of them falling off? And 
so on. Everyone who has ever had occasion to study the causes 
of accidents knows that the commonest cause of all is careless- 
ness or mistake on the part of the injured person himself. 

(3) The writer goes on : 

** Guard Richardson’s was a case in point: to ensure cheap 
working a ‘control’ system was inaugurated on the Midland 
which was, and is, admittedly a danger to the workmen and the 
public.” 

Who, I would ask, admitted that the control system was 
dangerous? It was admitted that the instructions of the 
control official differed from the printed rule in the appendix to 
the working time table. And most of us, no doubt, thought that 
Richardson was justified in claiming that the printed rule was 
for him the superior authority, and in refusing to accept a verbal 
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alteration. But that is not evidence that the control official’s 
instructions involved danger. 

(4) The writer goes on to say: 

“Rules framed in the interest of safety are being broken 
every day, and all day, throughout the British railway system 

.. A special department exists for the control of railways ; ; 
but in this particular it is as impotent as a whorl of smoke . . 
the railways and other interests control the Government Depart- 
ments.” 

I submit that, if the writer of the article has in his possession 
specific proof of this grave charge, he ought to produce it. If he 
has not, he ought not to make the charge. 

(5) “‘ After railway inspecting officers,” he writes, “ had 
recommended for forty years that automatic couplers should be 
used on railway vehicles, a Railway Safety Appliances Com- 
mittee was formed in 1906, with Colonel Yorke as chairman.” 

I should be glad to be given the reference to the file of these 
recommendations commencing in and continuing from 1866. 
As far as I know, the first time the question of automatic coupling 
was raised by the Board of Trade was in a Memorandum by Sir 
Francis Hopwood, then Assistant Secretary in the Railway 
Department of the Board, based upon his experience in a recent 
visit to America, and dated December 20th, 1898. The result 
of that Memorandum was the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Accidents to Railway Servants in the following Spring. 
Of that Commission the late Lord James of Hereford was Chair- 
man, and, as I had the honour to be a member, I recollect its 
proceedings very well. It issued a unanimous Report, signed by 
a railway chairman and general manager, on the one hand, and 
by a Labour M.P. and a railway goods guard—now also an M.P.— 
on the other. The Report recommended compulsion in a dozen 
specific instances where the case was clear. And compulsion was 
applied by an Act passed the very next Session. But compulsion 
in the matter of automatic couplings it could not recommend. 

“The representatives of railway companies and the owners of 
wagons do not urge that financial questions would impede measures 
necessary to secure safety to their servants, but some regard must be 
had to the general interests of the country. Dislocation of 
traffic would be a very grave calamity.” [Italics mine.] 

The Commission appreciated not only that the cost would be 
enormous, about £80,000,000 sterling (nearly one-half of which, 
by the way, would fall, not upon the railway companies at all, 
but upon the private wagon owners), but that, as the old rolling 
stock and the new rolling stock would not be interchangeable, 
the whole traffic of the country might be dislocated for several 
years while the change was being carried through. Further, it 
had evidence before it to prove that so far from “ the saving of 
life that would follow the introduction of automatic couplings ” 
being, as the writer of your article asserts, ** certain and admitted,” 
the loss of life in shunting with automatic couplings in America 
was three times as great as in the United Kingdom without them. 

(6) I will deal with just one other fact, as the writer of your 
article says it is relevant— 

“* The 1,300 * Directors ’ who mismanage the railways of Great 
Britain draw fees for their services (in addition to the interest on 
their shares) to the amount of about £500,000 per annum. The 
whole of this sum is sheer waste, and will be saved when the 
railways are nationalised.” 

According to information given me by a railway friend, who 
has endeavoured to make as close a calculation as possible, the 
amount is £170,650 14s. 4d. Does the writer really believe that 
when the railways are nationalised there will be no new official 
hierarchs to take the place of our present Boards of Directors, 
or does he think they will all work for nothing ? 

I am, sir, yours, etc , 
The Albany. W. M. Acworts. 


[We are glad to publish a letter on this subject from so high 
an authority in the Railway world as Mr. Acworth, but we cannot 
accept his charges either of unfairness or of inaccuracy. We will 
reply to his criticisms (which we have numbered) as briefly as 
we can. 

(1) As to this, we think Mr. Acworth is mistaken. The “ dis- 
tinction ” is not new, nor is the 24 hours limit ; they are as old 
as the Act of 1871, out of the terms of which they arose. Does 
Mr. Aeworth suggest that when the injured man lingers for, say, 
a few weeks, and then dies, his case is included in the return of 
“* fatal accidents”? or what does he suggest is the time limit in 
practice, if not twenty-four hours ? 

(2) It is, of course, obvious that no measures could obviate all 
accidents, but we have no hesitation in saying once more that 
the great majority of them could be prevented by expenditure on 
additional staff and better machinery. It is not a question of 
having “ ten shunters waiting in a shed”; it is a question of 
having two shunters on a job instead of only one, or of having, 


on a plate-laying job, one extra man to act as “ look-out.” It is 
easy to attribute accidents to carelessness or mistakes on the part 
of the men ; but if the man falls off the engine after working 
twelve or fifteen hours at a stretch—and many work even longer 
than this—who is nearer the truth: the companies, who say the 
accident is due to carelessness, or we, who say it is due to exces- 
sive hours resulting from inadequate staffing? This is a point 
in support of which it would be easy to produce a literally un- 
limited amount of evidence, compiled not merely from the 
findings of lay coroner’s juries, but from the official reports of 
Board of Trade inspectors. 

(3) We should have thought that when the company’s rules, 
framed presumably for some reason and after due consideration, 
had laid down the necessity for a twenty-ton brake for a certain 
load, an order (given verbally under the “ control” system by a 
subordinate official) to take that load with a less powerful brake 
was “‘ admittedly dangerous.” At the time of the Richardson 
incident an actual case was quoted of a guard who did precisely 
what Richardson was ordered to do, with the result that an 
accident occurred. 

(4) We have ample specific proof of this charge, which we shall 
not fail to produce at the earliest opportunity, although for 
obvious reasons we cannot do so in this note. A shunter who, 
under present conditions as to staffing, insisted upon obeying 
every rule framed in the interest of safety, could not keep his job 
a week. 

(5) Here Mr. Acworth convicts us of a slight unintentional 
inaccuracy as to dates. We were referring to the Report of Capt. 
Tyler, of the Board of Trade, made in 1875, which, though nearly 
forty years old now, was only thirty-one years old in 1906. This 
report raised the question of automatic couplings twenty-three 
years before the occasion which Mr. Acworth refers to as the first. 

As regards the words which Mr. Acworth has italicised, we fear 
we cannot accept these as proof that the companies do not wish 
to let financial considerations stand in the way of life-saving 
measures. Indeed, these words, together with those that follow, 
are simply the recognised way of conveying a meaning exactly 
the opposite of the literal one. ‘‘ General interests of the 
country ” is merely a euphemism for “ the profits of railway share- 
holders.”” What else could have been said in black and white in 
a public document? 

As to the comparison with America, Mr. Acworth knows as 
well as we do that the system under which railway traffic is con- 
trolled in America makes any direct comparison with Great 
Britain in the matter of accidents absolutely invalid. It would 
have been more to the point if Mr. Acworth had mentioned that 
since automatic couplings have been introduced in America there 
has been a great reduction of accidents over there. 

(6) As regards the question of directors’ fees, the task of 
working out the exact amount of the fees disclosed in the half- 
yearly reports of the two or three hundred railway companies 
would be a tremendous one. We have, however, looked at the 
reports of eleven companies, and find that, according to the 
official figures, these eleven companies, having 158 directors, 
paid out the sum of £81,400 in the shape of directors’ fees. It is 
true that in these eleven companies are included the principal 
English trunk lines, but if the figures Mr. Acworth’s friend gave 
were correct, this would leave only £89,250 to be divided among 
the remaining 1,200 odd railway directors, which does not seem 
very probable. For example, a small company like the Taff Vale 
Railway (which is not included in the figures given above) has 
eleven directors, taking between them £4,200 per annum (plus 
travelling expenses) ; this railroad has a mileage of 126 miles, so 
that it has one director for every 11} miles, and spends over £34 
per mile per annum on directorial fees. We think that the figure 
of £500,000 per annum, which works out to an average of about 
£350 for each of the 1,400 railway directors, is much nearer the 
truth than the figure given by Mr. Acworth’s friend, despite the 
extraordinary accuracy indicated by the odd 14s. 4d. 

We are not aware of any official on State railway systems 
occupying the same position and performing the same functions 
as directors on British railways. The great majority of the latter 
are in practice mere figureheads, and we certainly doubt whether 
it would be necessary, if our railways were nationalised, to 
replace them at all. At all events, we could easily dispense with 
90 per cent. of them.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CHESTERTON CASE AND SUB.- 
CONSCIOUS PREJUDICE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—None of us (and no reputable English journal) cares to 
question the strict impartiality of our judges, but occasions do 
arise when the human fallibility even of judges is too obvious 
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to be passed over. For three days I was present at the Central 
Criminal Court during the hearing of the Chesterton libel case, 
and whilst, as an ordinary member of the public, I express no 
opinion as to the rightness or wrongness of the verdict, it was 
impossible to sit in the Court for half an hour without being 
astonished at the remarkable attitude of the judge who was 
trying this case. 

The prosecutor and his witnesses appeared to be protected 
from all cross-examination which seemed about to yield damaging 
information ; and, during the cross-examination of the prose- 
cutor himself, when the questions seemed likely to lead to a 
dangerous admission, the judge supplied the answers, merely 
looking to the witness for acquiescence. On the other hand, 
when the defendant was in the witness box, the judge, so far 
from protecting him, compelled him to give ** yes or no ” answers 
to questions which, although of considerable importance to the 
Government, were of no apparent relevance to the case being 
tried. 

I spoke to several strangers who were present in Court, and, 
with one exception, all were as astonished and disturbed as 
myself. The remarks of Mr. P. W. Wilson in this morning’s 
Daily News and Leader confirm my feeling that Mr. Justice 
Phillimore’s long connection with the Liberal Party made him, 
in spite of his honesty and ability, a quite unsuitable man to 
preside over this trial. P.W.W. says: * From first to last the 
judge’s rulings were strictly parallel with the submissions of 
Mr. Falconer upon the Select Committee.” The verdict in this 
case may, or may not, be a right one, but to pretend that Mr. 
Chesterton has had a fair trial is impossible. Incidentally, one 
learns, what after all one might always have known, that judges 
are men like ourselves, with prejudices and preconceptions which, 
with the best and honestest intentions in the world, inevitably 
influence their reasoning minds.—Yours, etce., 

Oakshott Hanger. June 9th. Harry Roserts. 


WHAT THE HOME RULE BILL CONTAINS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—First let me correct you upon a point of fact. You say 
that “‘a Judicial Committee of the Irish Privy Council” is 
provided as the final court of appeal for litigation, and the 
** supreme court for constitutional questions.’ The Bill assigns 
these functions not to an Irish but to the British Privy Council— 
a very different matter. 

I can only assume that the same superficial consideration of 
the Bill which produced this blunder has been given by the 
writer of your article to the political facts and conditions of 
Ireland. If this hypothesis does not account for the writer's 
remarks about Proportional Representation, I can only conclude 
that he is more concerned to attack a general political proposition 
of which he disapproves than to consider the practical merits of 
the Government’s Irish proposals. Otherwise he would not have 
written that “ the only real evil which the transferable vote is 
capable of remedying is the winning of a seat . . . by a candidate 
with a minority of votes.” 

I dare not ask for space in which to elaborate all the “* real 
evils * which threaten Ireland if your ready-made British system 
of choosing between A and B or A, B and C were thrust upon us. 
Let me suggest two—one temporary, the other permanent. 

The first is born of the necessity for cast-iron unity in our 
present representation at Westminster. By means of a highly- 
developed caucus and the suppression of independence of political 
thought for more than a generation, we have fashioned a weapon 
with which to undo the Union. We are proud of our achieve- 
ment. But what of the influence of such habits when to-morrow 
we have to elect our first Irish Parliament ? Apart from the 
inherent merits of Proportional Representation under normal 
conditions, we say it will bring latent and long-suppressed 
elements into our Parliamentary life, and, what is of vital im- 
portance, bring them in at once. 

The second evil is one which can only be dissipated slowly, if at 
all, under your single-member plan. Ulster to-day excludes 
all Catholics from its representation; elsewhere, Protestants are 
only returned by consent of Catholics; and of even greater 
importance, urban and industrial representation is only possible 
with the support of the agricultural voter. Do you think this 
double geographical regimentation of opinion is a sound basis 
for an Irish Parliament ? 

Your tradition and your habits have enabled you to govern 
upon the basis of an electoral system which is theoretically 
indefensible. To quote a crisp Americanism, * The damned 
thing works and it shouldn’t!”’ It works because vour minori- 


ties are fairly distributed, and your opinions uncertain. Our 
minorities are concentrated, and our opinions change slowly. 
We want a flux, and we say that it is provided by Proportional 
Representation. 

Finally, is it not strange that your hostile comment should be 
reserved for the only provision of the Bill which incontestably 
meets Irish opinion ? Thousands of Nationalists and Unionists 
combined to ask for even a greater measure of amendment than 
has been granted. We hope for more yet, and our only obstacle 
is British prejudice. Surely we may look for more breadth of 
view in the columns of a journal which claims to represent the 
fullest measure of free political thought.—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. E. A. Aston. 

[The phrase quoted was wrong, owing to an error of trans- 
scription : it should have read “an Irish Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council.” But Mr. Aston also is wrong in suggesting 
that the final court of appeal is the ordinary British “ Judicial 
Committee.” 

As regards Proportional Representation, Mr. Aston has missed 
our point. If Irish opinion is really so unanimous as to the 
merits of this system, then by all means let Ireland have it. 
But the Bill does not let Ireland have it, or, at least, only lets 
her have it in 9 out of 98 constituencies ; and of these 9 only 3 
arein Ulster. As for the British electoral system, we are perfectly 
ready to accept Mr. Aston’s summary ; it is theoretically inde- 
fensible but it works ; and if the Proportional Representationists 
realised that the theoretical indefensibility is of not the slightest 
consequence, unless they can show that another system would 
actuzlly work better, we should have no quarrel with them.— 
Ep. N.S.] 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the review in his answer to Mr. Scott 
Maxwell brings out clearly one point, that he believes that any 
form of organisation of industry which decreases the necessity 
for initiative or judgment on the part of the worker is, in his 
words, “* wholly damnable.” He entirely fails to face the real 
difficulty of this very complicated question. There are two 
possible directions in which the organisation of industry may move, 
either towards the old handicraft method, which means more 
interesting work, decreased production, and therefore necessarily 
longer hours of work, or, on the other hand, towards the most 
efficient organisation with a maximum production involving 
greater subdivision of labour and more monotonous work, but 
rendering possible, under a proper social system, shorter hours 
and higher wages. 

Assuming that we accept fully the fact that maximum produc- 
tion is not an object in itself, and that the purpose to be kept in 
mind in organising industry is to render possible the improvement 
of the race and the raising of its life to a higher level, surely it is 
at least arguable that a man working six to eight hours a day in 
healthy surroundings, and with reasonable holidays, even though 
on a purely mechanical job, may live a more satisfactory life than 
is possible for a man working ten or twelve hours a day under 
less attractive conditions, though at work requiring more 
independent thought. 

I do not say that the Taylor system is necessarily good, or that 
it is not liable to grave abuse, but I do say that this problem of 
the extent to which the subdivision of labour should be carried 
is one of the most interesting and difficult problems of industry, 
and that it is not to be solved, as your reviewer attempts to solve 
it, by abuse of the possible misapplication of one particular 
proposed method of increasing industrial efficiency.—Yours, etc., 

E. D. Simon. 





THE “WHITE SLAVE” AGITATION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In your issue of last week you refer to an article by Mrs. 
Billington-Greig in the current number of the English Review. 
You apparently agree with her that the agitation which led to the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic) 
Bill last December was due to stories of forcible trapping of girls 
for immoral purposes. 

As representing the National Vigilance Association of Scot- 
land, which took its share in pressing for the passing into law of 
this measure, I may say that is entirely incorrect. No one 
deplores more than we do the exaggerated stories which have 
obtained currency, but at the same time it appears to us that it 
is quite absurd to contend that the agitation was due to them, 
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and that because they are incapable of proof the Bill should not 
have been passed, when we have proof of bogus advertisements 
enticing girls abroad, and it may be added of bogus advertise- 
ments at home and of seduction. Surely the victims of these are 
as entitled to and as worthy of any protection the law can give as 
if they were forcibly trapped. It should also be pointed vut that 
the Act includes amendments of other provisions to which you 
do not refer, the most important of which is perhaps the one 
dealing with persons living on the immoral earnings of women, 
which is simply another form of White Slavery, and of which we 
have unfortunately many proven cases. Our opinion is, not that 
the present Act should not have been passed, but that it should 
have been extended, for our work shows us only too plainly that 
there are still too many loopholes for evasion of the law. 
Yours, etc., 
NELLIE M. HUNTER, 
Secretary, National Vigilance Association 
of Scotland. 


|We said nothing in our note against the White Slave Act 
itself, except as regards the flogging provisions—although, in 
point of fact, it contains some other provisions to which we object. 
What we protested against was the altogether deplorable and 
disgusting form which the agitation in favour of the Bill took ; 
witness the circumstantial stories of “* trapping *’ which figured 
everywhere in the Press and on the platform, and the * Great 
White Slave Dramas” which, with lurid illustrations, lent 
unhealthy interest to the advertisements of every other cinemato- 
graph show in London. It is really beyond doubt that the popular 
excitement which was aroused, together with the resulting 
objectionable clauses in the Bill, were due almost wholly to what 
Mrs. Hunter charitably calls “* exaggerated stories.’ We are 
aware that responsible organisations, such as that which our 
correspondent represents, did not give currency to these stories, 
and we are prepared to accept her statement that they * deplored ” 
them ; but since they did not deplore them enough to endeavour 
to put a stop to them (as with the weight of their experience they 
certainly could to a great extent have done), they cannot escape 
their share of blame for the consequences.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
A WORD FOR ART 


In Repty To Mr. BerTrRaAnD RUSSELL 


CIENCE and art are different things of course ; but 
an artist needs just those same qualities which 
Mr. Bertrand Russell has praised as scientific 
and which I would rather call civilised. It is true that 
human passions are not irrelevant to art, in one sense, 
in that they are its very subject-matter, and the artist, 
unlike the man of science, expresses and communicates 
his own sense of values. He not only tells us what he 
loves and hates, but does so in such a way that we share 
his love and hatred with him; but there must be some- 
thing disinterested in those loves and hates before they 
can be the subject-matter of art. The artist does not 
merely experience them ; he must approve them before 
he can express them artistically. The artist in him 
stands aside and watches the man with a scientific 
detachment. He often does so unconsciously, no doubt ; 
but this unconscious detachment is what makes him 
an artist, what gives him the desire to pass from ex- 
perience to expression. Without it he could not select 
the subject-matter of his art; he could not tell a story 
or paint a picture. The best he could do would be to 
cut up the whole mass of his experience into lengths ; 
and even that would be impossible, for it is only by 
passing some kind of judgment upon our experience that 
we become aware of it in memory. It is our values 
that bring this or that into consciousness, even though 
they may do so without any exercise of our wills. 


The bore is the opposite of the artist because he has 
no power of detachment. There is no part of him which 
stands aside from the rest and observes it with a scientific 
curiosity. To him a sheep is merely mutton; and if 
he sees a sheep he will bore you with his tales of the 
good and bad mutton he has eaten. But an artist, if 
he paints sheep or writes of them, forgets their con- 
nection with the larder. They are to him independent 
living creatures, and he is interested in them as such. 
His object is to express the very character of sheep, not 
their accidental! relation to men; and we too, if we are 
to enjoy his art, must share his detachment. We must 
not look at them with an epicure’s, or a butcher's, or 
a breeder’s eye. We must, in fact, empty our minds of 
our own personal interest in sheep so that the artist may 
communicate to us his impersonal interest in them. 

This kind of impersonal interest is always rare and 
difficult; but art and science both increase it, and have, 
therefore, both the same civilising and practical value. 
A vast mass of our experience does not get into art at 
all, because hitherto we have failed to detach ourselves 
from it. A vast number of things are merely prosaic 
for us because we have only a personal interest in them. 
But so long as the general mind has some alertness and 
curiosity, art is always acquiring new subject-matter as 
artists deliver some new thing from a merely personal 
interest. Love, for instance, was seldom a subject of early 
literature ; and the reason probably is not that people 
did not experience it, but that they took a merely per- 
sonal interest in it. The lover was only a lover of one 
particular woman, and he was interested in her, as a man 
who runs to catch a train is interested in that particular 
train. But the artist is interested in love, and so can 
stand aside from himself even when he is a lover; and it 
is the artist’s interest in love which has caused the mass 
of civilised men not to look at women as an epicure 
looks at sheep. 

There has lately been a curious example of this 
enlargement of the subject-matter of art. Painters have 
long painted flowers; but at the best they have only 
made pretty pictures of them. They have been inter- 
ested in flowers as ornaments to the life of man ; indeed, 
the Dutch were mainly interested in them as florists. 
Even Fantin-Latour in his flower pictures only gives us 
very skilful reminders of a reality in which we take 
pleasure. Flowers, as he paints them, are just what 
they are to a lady who likes them in her drawing-room. 
But Van Gogh suddenly began to paint flowers as 
Rembrandt painted men and women. To him they were 
not ornaments of the garden or the room, but independent 
living things. He was on equal terms with them, as the 
Chinese painters with animals. For him the iris and 
the sunflower were not domesticated but wild. Their 
parasitical connection with man did not exist for his 
mind and did not affect his vision of them. So in his 
pictures flowers become subject-matter for pure art. He 
painted them as he experienced them with the artist’s 
detachment, and did not try to remind us of our own 
personal and interested experience of them. For that 
reason most people thought his sunflowers were rude and 
savage caricatures, just as an amateur of pretty women 
would think a portrait of a pretty woman by Rembrandt 
was a rude and savage caricature. For Rembrandt, 
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when he painted a woman, was not interested in those 
elements of her appearance which give pleasure to 
admirers of the sex, and he did not try to remind the 
world of her prettiness. To him, she was an independent 
living creature, and the appetites that she might arouse 
in men were accidents of no importance. Many artists 
and many men, revolting against the barbarity of mere 
appetite, have been able to regard women as Rembrandt 
regarded them in his art. But it is more innocent to 
treat flowers as instruments of pleasure; and Van Gogh 
was the first artist who ceased to do so. Now anyone 
who has understood his pictures of flowers has a new kind 
of interest in flowers themselves ; and it seems to me 
that art, just as much as science, satisfies that “‘ desire 
for a larger life and wider interests, for an escape from 
private circumstances, and even from the whole recurring 
cycle of birth and death,” of which Mr. Russell speaks. 
But before it can give us that escape we must understand 
what art is; we must not regard it as a parasite of that 
reality in which we ourselves have a personal interest ; 
we must not expect it merely to remind us of what we 
find pleasant in that reality. If we do that, we shall be 
peevish and fastidious towards the present ; for we shall 
resent every conquest by art of new subject-matter, 
since such conquests are always an affront to our 
personal interest in the subject-matter that is conquered. 
A. CLuTTron Brock. 


METLINGHAM HEATH 


ETLINGHAM HEATH once justified itself. 
M That was years ago, for now a few meagre 
gorse bushes, which scarcely justify their 
own existence, are all that remain to indicate the origin 
of the name. The gorse bushes still exist by an accident 
of nature which made a sort of gorge with steep, gravelly 
sides on which they grow. The gorge now serves as the 
main trunk in which modern requirements have placed 
two waterways and four lines of railway metals. Over 
the railway lines the great locomotive engines, drawing 
their train of coaches with their human load, or trucks 
with their load of hardware, hurl themselves on their 
journeys from Metlingham to the North, at all hours of 
the day and most of those of the night. Along the 
surface of the peasoup-like water of the canal haggard 
horses or mules wearily drag more hardware along in 
narrow barges known as canal-boats ; boats, at one end 
of which are small cabins, in which a family lives, moves, 
and has its being. The towing-path is a mass of slushy 
mud, deep hollows, and large stones. Under the frequent 
bridges the mud is more liquid, for though it may not 
rain, drippings of slimy water are constant from the arch 
above. 

One of the chief of these bridges is Heath Bridge. It 
is a great iron structure, nearly a hundred feet high, and 
in its span it includes the railway, the canal, and the 
feeder. This latter is the conduit, about four feet wide, 
which, from the great storage reservoir, conveys the 
water required by the wastage at the canal locks. The 


feeder is an unpleasant waterway, for into it inconvenient 
dogs and cats—their dismal deaths aided by a brick tied 
tightly around their thin mangy necks—find their way. 


Not 


infrequently little children, escaped from an 








intermittent guardianship, find their disastrous end with 
the dogs. The feeder is hardly deep enough for the 
suicide, unless he be of the most determined character. 
It is a horrid, unnatural stream, which for quite half its 
length retires into the unpleasant darkness of a brick 
culvert. 

Parallel with the gorge, but at a higher level, Bridge 
Street runs, and the dwellers in the little houses which 
exist along the side of it which is farther from the gorge 
have the sad privilege of looking down at the slow 
activities of the canal and of hearing the shrill, peremp- 
tory calls of the locomotives, brought up at the signal-box 
opposite. Then a great grinding of the goods trucks 
takes place, as their buffers bang together: once when 
the train stops and once again when it starts. The 
dwellers in Bridge Street have come to mind such daily 
sights and sounds but little, however, for their senses 
have been dulled by the sights and sounds of their own 
incessant toil and insistent occupation. They sleep 
through the noise of the heaviest goods train and awake 
only at the call of the Heath Bull. 

The Heath Bull dominates the neighbourhood. Not 
Taurus in the Zodiac is more constant. At half-past 
five in the morning, at six o'clock, at half-past eight, at 
nine o'clock, at one o’clock, at two o’clock, at six o’clock 
at night, the Heath Bull bellows. His bellow is a 
dread voice, and all dwellers in Metlingham Heath, 
unlike those of Ephesus, awake at its first command, 
and the rest of the day is dominated by it. The Bull is 
a great steam buzzer which is blown from the great 
steam-boilers of the great ironworks of Metlingham 
Heath; its sound is a terrible one, and it has all the 
quality of inexorability. 

At half-past five the Bull goes, and little lights 
appear at the windows of the little houses immediately, 
for the inmates are getting up. They do not stop to 
think, for the Bull has resumed its sway over the hours 
and over their lives. Out from the narrow entries which 
exist between the small houses of Bridge Street issue at 
a quarter to six the dwellers in the street. These 
entries go to the kitchen doors of the houses ; the front 
doors are only used on the occasional visits of the post- 
man; at a wedding or a funeral; or at Whitsuntide, 
when relatives visit the inmates from the neighbouring 
Black-country towns. 

It is a mile to the works, and men and women and 
boys and girls hurry into the raw, damp, dismal morning. 
Many of them, especially the younger ones, are chewing 
a piece of thick bread and butter, or bread with jam on 
it, as they go. Others are struggling into worn overcoats 
or mantles; some of the women drag a thin shawl 
tightly round their shoulders, some of the men pull tight 
a thick check muffler around their throats. Many of 
them carry breakfast cans. 

All of them hurry along in one direction: that of the 
works. The stream thickens and becomes congested. 
The footpath is now too narrow, and one or another slips 
into the mud of the gutter and curses. If the sufferer is 
young the curse is more or less good-humoured, but from 
the old throat comes the bitter curse of long-realised 
disenchantment with life. Then, as though it strove to 
enter a theatre for pleasure, this partly silent, partly 
cursing, partly wet, partly awake crowd surges at the 
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gates of the works and its units pass in to the tinkle of 
a brass check; but they are all actors, these, in 
a mighty life-drama at which there are no spectators. 

Two hours and a half pass; a period of the noise of 
machinery and the smell of grease and sweat ; a period 
in which great masses of iron are made into nails and 
screws and nuts and bolts. Thousands of these little 
bright things issue every moment from the wonderful 
machines which the workers control. The great masses 
of iron fade away and are hidden in small fragments ; in 
dozens and grosses in neat parcels, wrapped and fastened 
up by machinery. Girls and women and boys and men 
guard the machines ; for the machines are very monsters. 
In spite of all guarding, in spite of men and women, 
factory inspectors and laws of the realm, the machines 
will take their revenge of their guardians. Every day 
they take their toll: the beautiful head of a girl of 
seventeen is scalped entirely by the running gear, and, if 
the girl herself is saved, she goes hideous for life. A boy 
turns to his fellow, or to wink at a passing girl carrying a 
basket full of the little parcels, and the greedy machine 
bites off two of his fingers, or more, or his hand. The boy 
cries and is taken to his mother—at the works or at home 
—and the mother cries. The doctor bandages him and 
he goes maimed for life. Down in the great engine houses 
a young engineer slips on the gleaming steel or brass 
plates of the floor. Inexorably the great pistons move to 
and fro, although their movement may be crushing 
him, brain and bones, and rendering his wife and four 
children destitute. 

The Bull bellows at half-past eight, and on the instant 
the machinery stops—at no other behest than that of 
the Bull. The workers may long all day for it to stop ; 
there are many pious ones, but prayed they never so 
prayerfully, the engines would still go on. Only the Bull 
bellows orders and the engines move or come to rest. 
For half an hour the machines are still and their guardians 
become at last human. They eat their hurried breakfast ; 
if they are lucky, a piece of thick cold bacon on a piece of 
thick bread forms the repast. Into their cans they turn 
the contents of the little serewed-up paper parcel: the 
contents are tea leaves mixed with sugar, or coffee and 
chicory and sugar. Boiling water is added, and one of 
the girls enters with a jug of milk, from which she helps 
all those who have formed the ring for this delicate 
addition to the meal. 

The mills of men suddenly and quickly begin to grind 
again, for the Bull has spoken. From these mills the 
nails and the screws, the nuts and bolts, fall in thousands 
for four full hours. The blessed respite of the dinner-hour 
has come, and jaded girls and boys revive at the thought 
of the coarse food and the circumscribed liberty of the 
hour. They make lewd jokes with each other: the 
younger boys to the older girls and married women, the 
youths to the youngest girls, as they race for the gates 
and deposit their checks and rush out into the murk and 
grime and mud of Bridge Street, and others like it. 

Mothers go quickly home, for they have babies and 
dinners to attend to; sometimes they find a baby scalded, 
a savoury dinner of liver and bacon anticipated by some 
neighbour's cat, and nothing but cold, sad potatoes to 
take its place. Fathers come home jaded with toil and 
filthy with oil and steel filin s. Sons ard daughters run 


in to snatch a hasty dinner, and make pert remarks to 
their parents, and return to the pavements to laugh and 

joke with their mates, as they hurry along by the side of 

the feeder and the canal, back to the works for a further ; 
four hours’ toil. At length the Bull makes welcome 
bellow, for the hour of liberation has come—the last 
bellow for the day—when the engines stop and the 
machines cease, and there is no need to hurry, once 
outside the gates of the lodge. r 

Then for an hour Bridge Street is quiet, for tea and a 
fitful rest have claimed it. For the evening most of the 
dwellers in the street are content to stay at home, as 
weariness has come upon them. It is only on Saturdays 
that any sort of jollification takes place. Then the 
public-houses are full from the pay hour at one o’clock 
till closing time. Then the youths and maidens go by 
steam tram to Metlingham, to the Empire or Knight's 
Entertainment or the Pictures. They return on the 
outside seat of the steam tram, with arms around each 
other’s necks, and papers of fried fish and chip potatoes 
shared lovingly between them. 

On Sundays they lie in bed until the midday dinner of 
sad, red roast beef and waxy potatoes is cooked by the 
mother of the family. Then the young people go for 
walks, while the mother washes up the greasy dishes, 
exhausted by her morning’s labours. In the evenings 
they go to the many chapels, and some to church, and 
after that they walk until ten o’clock, and then go 
back to supper of bread and cheese. A brief time in bed 
serves to bring them once more to a damp dawn 
dominated by the sound of the Metlingham Heath Bull. 

KINETON PARKES. 


NIGHT 


RECONCILIATION of the dark, 

() Enfolding hills and forests, skies and seas, 
Cities and wildernesses ; bringing sleep 

To all whom destiny allows to sleep ! 
I, sleepless and content, lie still and drink 
This pause from all confusion, this respite 
Even from great endeavour, bathing my eyes 
In the deep umbrageous blue, drowning my ears 
Under the assuaging silence of the dark. 
For now, when human sounds are muted down 
And lost like stones that sink into a pond 
In deeps of silence ; when material things, 
Robbed by the slow withdrawal of the light 
Of all dividing colour, merge to one 
Unsevered blue; the liberated sense 
Hears patient, untumultuous tides of power 
Stirring the ocean of eternal things 
Through life and death and beauty and decay, 
In everlasting rhythm: whence the soul takes 
New stores of power and patience to endure 
In broad serenity the visitings 
Of good and evil seasons and all those 
Exultant pains and agonising joys 
Which are the wave-crests of creative life : 
And whence is drawn the wisdom to perceive 
That life and death are but the episodes : 


Of one great blossoming that is to be. 
M. D. ARMSTRONG, 
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“THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK” 


= HAT an eternal time that gentleman in 
black, at Nando’s, keeps the paper!” 
exclaimed Elia in a famous essay. Elia! 
thou shouldst be living at this hour. For of one 
essay we shall always be short—-that, namely : On the 
Behaviour of People in Public Reading Rooms. 

The newspaper and the literary periodical of our day 
are very different from those which Lamb picked 
up in the coffee-house. Gone is the Morning Chronicle 
and the Town and Country Magazine, with many another 
leisurely miscellany. Gone, too, for which much 
thanks, is the “‘ Fellow” who, in “ barbers’ shops and 
public-houses ”’ got up and read out loud portions of the 
paper for the benefit of the other customers. All, all 
are gone, the old familiar faces—and places (for only 
Mr. Lucas, probably, is able to identify “‘ Nando’s ’’)— 
except one. “ The gentleman in black ”’ still persists, 
and is a constant figure in our suburban library—and 
yours. 

We can never mistake him. He is always reading the 
paper we have come especially to see. Early or late, he is 
there before us, and appears, indeed, to have settled 
himself on to this particular journal to pique us rather 
than to gratify himself. It is a large-sized illustrated 
weekly, say, (for the illustrations of which we don’t care 
twopence, let alone sixpence) where we delight to follow 
some old journalistic flame. The nearest we can get to 
it to-night, however, is next door, where we assume an 
air of professional abstraction over a Shipping Gazette. 
The gentleman in black is absorbed ; and in the intervals 
of our close attachment to an overdue cargo-boat we 
take a glance out of the corner of our eye (a habit which 
grows in this place) at the thing which is enslaving him. 
Not our three columns of literary excitement—we might 
have overlooked it if it had been that—but the minute 
details of some absurd airship. How he pores and 
ponders !—for all the world as if he understood it. But 
we are certain that that is impossible, for there he is 
again, on the next page, deep in the intricacies of old 
china or ancient tapestries. No man can turn on 
enthusiasms like this, all with the same uncanny 
absorption. Of two things, one. Either the gentleman 
in black has an insatiable craving for everything with a 
picture to it (the crudest of all the artistic emotions), 
or he can tell, by the throbbing energy with which 
we are tracking some mysterious “ outward bounder,”’ 
that we want his paper, and he is determined to tire 
us out. 

He is a tough nut; but, unfortunately, he is not the 
only menace to our prospective enjoyment. For there 
has just sidled up to the periodical on the other side of 
the gentleman in black a breezy-looking youth who, we 
are sure, has also marked down the illustrated weekly 
as his own, and will not be satisfied for long with the 
Grocer’s Charter. He will soon be exclaiming, like 
Stevenson’s young sporting friend over the Atheneum, 
“Golly, what a paper!’’ Even now he has begun to 
take broad surveys of his neighbour’s monopoly. We 
feel that if “cheek” is going to obtain the reversion 
of the picture budget, that journal will not be ours. 
Meanwhile, the gentleman in black, if he really be the 


crafty creature our second speculation had made him 
out, now doubles his pleasure as he becomes aware that 
two of us are waiting to pounce on his paper the moment 
it leaves his hands. 

And-he has not nearly done yet. From his scientific 
investigations he has passed to Fashion in the Park, and 
here his curiosity knows no bounds. You would 
imagine that he was searching for some hidden face in 
this pictorial crowd as you used to search for the puzzle 
pictures in your youth. He should look up for a moment 
and notice the faces of his rivals. Shipping and Grocery 
are alike forgotten as we “‘ gaze at each other in a wild 
surmise.’ Our impatience with the gentleman in black 
almost makes us friends. True, we might form our- 
selves into a committee and try to point out to our 
mutual enemy the desirability of observing the “ten- 
minutes rule.’ But there is something about the 
gentleman in black which seems to suggest that he would 
resent the claim of anyone else to look at this particular 
sheet till he had scanned every line of print, and picked 
out every separate item of illustration—plan, elevation ) 
and section through AB. ... And there are the ; 
portraits of the week’s “ late lamented ” to go through 
yet, and the sporting pictures, and Pavlova’s latest 
dance, to say nothing of the motor car supplement and 
the Paris hats. While, if his object is to increase our 
knowledge of the maritime world, we are convinced that 
he is quite game enough to wade through every one of the 
advertisement pages, finding sermons in socks, comedies 
in corsets, and a whole host of sage reflections in choice 
footwear and patent braces. 

We are getting desperate. A journal to our left has 
become vacant. It is a fairish literary gazette and there 
might be a crumb or two. There is also the long table 
at the far end of the room—the Sahara desert of the 
library—where we may study, without the slightest 
interruption or competition, the Benzoline World, the 
Undertaker’s Herald, and Teething. But we consider, 
and come to the conclusion that we had better not 
station ourselves more than one remove from the coveted 
prize. So we stick to our ships. Even that position 
seems hopeless enough now, as the grocery youth has 
quite abandoned his old trade and stands boldly staring, 
while the gentleman in black turns his pages, and waits 
for the prize to fall. We begin to loathe this intruder 
even more than we do our original foe ; almost make up 
our mind, in fact, stoically to surrender our own chance 
entirely if only the gentleman in black will turn back and 
start all over again, and so disgust our young friend. 
But he nears the end. He is on a new cocoa essence now, 
and when he has finished “* what the Lancet says ”’ it will 
be over. Soon we shall know our fate, and one thing will 
decide it. Which way will the gentleman in black turn 
to go? If he turns in the direction of grocery, we can 
grab the sheet under the very nose of the grocer; if in 
the direction of shipping, we are lost. We tremble as he 
pulls over the last leaf, peers curiously at the opulent 
figure of a girl poised on a sauce bottle, buttons his coat, 
grasps firmly his umbrella, and moves away with a bland 
and satisfied air—towards us. Gloatingly the grocer 
seizes the accursed paper, and begins with the King 
laying a Foundation Stone, in which he, too, seems to 
discover a thousand elements of artistic variety. We 
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have no intention of standing him out, not even for our 
journalistic flame. Somehow we had always thought it 
silly for that man to write in that paper, where people 
only go for the pictures. And we move off mur- 
muring, “* Que diable allait-il faire . . . ?”’ and station 
ourselves wearily at another “ sixpenny ”’ which contains 
pretty well the same illustrations, but, alas! not a line 


worth reading. 
B. R. Carter. 


THE DAWNING O’ THE YEAR 


[This article may now be a little late, but we feel that it 
would be mere vulgar side on our part not to print at 
least one such, when all our contemporaries have been so 
hard at it. There is nothing more detestable than pre- 
tending to be different from other people.| 


HAT is more delightful than a fine spring 

W morning in June, when the fresh beads of 

dew still sparkle on the delicate leafy fronds 

of the pilgrim-grass, and the lark, out of sight in heaven, 

chants his matin-song as though his little heart would 

break with joy ? Was it not James Montgomery, the 

gentle Sheffield lyrist, who voiced so beautifully the 
sentiments of every true nature-lover in his 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 


Bird thou never wert ; 
Half angel and half bird. 


How wonderfully accurate is the definition ! 

Let us take a walk down our leafy lane, so wonderful 
in its new spring raiment. All along the hedges, under 
the shadow of the immemorial elms, little clusters of 
white mortmains sparkle in the dark greenery like stars 
in some pure midnight sky. It is as yet too early for 
the lillikens and the dinks, but in our old favourite 
place behind the wooden upright of the gate that leads 
into the turnip-field, we shall find, if we look carefully 
enough, the first small exquisite buds of the cowsbeard, 
so frail now, but to be, later in the year, in August 
perhaps, or in September, “all a wonder and a wild 
desire,’’ with its glorious great purple globes of bloom, 
so like, yet so unlike, to the very different yet not less 
beautiful pyramids of the lesser spirea (Oleaginus 
candens), of the seeds of which astonishingly cheap 
packets can be obtained post free from Cryptogamous 
Jones and Co., of 11628a High Holborn. 

All the birds have now hatched their eggs. The young 
have long flown from the thrush’s nest in the holly tree, 
but tiny beaks still protrude from the snug little home 
of the rockdrill, and we had better not approach too 
near the hole in the trunk of that old chestnut lest the 
mother tittlebat, always courageous in defence of her 
young, should fly out to harry the rash intruders. It 
was here last year that we caught a glimpse, a fleeting 
glimpse, of the spindle-shanked mike, now, alas, so rare, 
thanks to the enterprise of so-called sportsmen. It is 
unlikely that we shall have that good fortune again, 
but as there is yet a good hour before lunch, we may as 
well hide and watch for a while. Here is a convenient 
holly tree. Let us climb it and keep quite still, and 


perhaps we shall be rewarded by a glimpse, etc., ete. 


Drama 
MAURICE HARTE 


HIS is the second week of the Irish Players’ season at 
the Court Theatre. They are keeping their new 
plays till later. So far they have given The Play- 
boy of the Western World, Kathleen ni Houlihan, Maurice 
Harte, The Workhouse Ward, The Rising of the Moon, and 
by the time this notice appears Lady Gregory’s version of 
L’ Avare (Moliére is delightful translated into Kiltartanese) 
and Birthright will be on. After that I hope we may see a 
play by Mr. Boyle, who is certainly one of the best of the 
dramatists who have written for them, and whose work is 
too seldom performed. 

All these plays have been produced in London before, and 
some of them have been criticised so often that anyone who 
wishes to discuss them again is paralysed by the sense of 
being a bore. There is an unconquerable life in the plays of 
Synge; but if there ought to be a close time for discussing 
them, it has certainly come. Maurice Harte is unfamiliar 
to English readers, and so I will choose it for comment. 

It is a two-act play, and it tells a tragic story admirably. 
Maurice Harte is the son of a small farmer in Cork. His 
parents have been running into debt for years in order to 
educate him for the priesthood, and the time for his ordina- 
tion is drawing very near. His father and mother are 
extremely proud of him; indeed, he has won the good 
opinion of everybody who has had anything to do with him, 
and at the college he is thought one of the most promising 
of the young seminarists. He does not know what risks 
his father and mother have run to educate him, nor how 
hard they are being pressed by their creditors, but he knows 
that their pride and happiness are set on the idea that 
he will soon be a priest. He is a good young man, a very 
serious young man, and he discovers that he has no vocation. 
He cannot bear to tell his father and mother. He has 
tried for the past year or so to unburden his heart of the 
misery which has been preying on him, but the words have 
stuck in his throat ; and now he must tell them, for he feels 
he cannot go back to the college to be ordained. The agony 
the confession costs him and the distracted uncompre- 
hending misery of his mother are vividly brought home to 
us, and we do not wonder that he should at last decide to 
go back and become a priest, although his conscience tells 
him it will be sacrilege ; for the calamity of a refusal would 
be so devastating to his family. 

In the opening of the second act we learn that he is ordained, 
and that he has passed out from the college with exceptional 
honours. The Hartes’ second son is going to make a good 
marriage, and Maurice (this has been Ellen Harte’s great 
desire) is to speak the words over the pair. Then comes a 
rumour that Maurice is ill. He is coming home, but he is 
ill. The old priest, Father Mangan, cannot bring himself to 
tell them the facts; he tries to prepare the parents, but 
he cannot get very near to telling the truth, which is that 
their son’s reason has broken down under the strain of 
fighting his conscience. Maurice is led in by two of his 
fellow seminarists, and the unhappy parents understand in 
a moment what they have done. The distress is heightened 
in both acts by the intervention of Father Mangan, who is 
an amiable old man, most unfit to be the bearer of bad 
news, and through his vicarious sufferings and shirkings we 
come to guess at the feelings of the Harte family. 

Mr. T. C. Murray has written this play very well, with a 
sensitive respect for truth and a knowledge of how to give 
the screw an excruciating turn. Miss Sara Allgood played 
the part of the mother with a natural vehemence in distress 
most moving to see. DesmonD MacCarrny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is about time that the admirers of the late George 
Gissing joined in a public protest against the scheme 
for the endowment of a Gissing Memorial Scholarship at 

Owen’s College, Manchester. One need not here recapitulate 
the circumstances under which Gissing’s university career was 
cut short. He committed an offence for which the authori- 
ties were entitled to expel him, and after which, though 
under the circumstances (it was as nearly creditable as a 
crime could be) they might have acted more leniently than 
they did, they cannot be blamed for acting as they did. If, 
at this time of day, they felt inclined to commemorate the 
burial of the past by themselves establishing a memorial to 
their University’s distinguished son no rational person ought 
to object. But what is happening is something very 
different. The public is being requested to subscribe in 
memory of Gissing a sum for the endowment of an institution 
to which he owed less than nothing. 
* ok * 

This is not all. If Gissing’s surviving relatives were living 
in affluence one still might not object, although one would 
think the proceeding a little grotesque. But while the public 
is being asked to present Owen’s College with a sum of money 
for the education of other people’s sons, the novelist’s own 
family could well do with some assistance. Do the man- 
darins on the Committee know that Gissing’s mother, an 
octogenarian, is living at Leeds with her daughters in most 
straitened circumstances? Do they know that one of 
George Gissing’s sons is at school, being maintained by his 
hard-working aunts? It is possible to hold the view that 
appeals should no more be issued on behalf of novelists’ 
families than on behalf of other people’s ; it is possible that 
Gissing’s relations do not desire a subscription to be raised 
on their behalf. But, granted that Gissing’s readers are to 
be asked to supply money to commemorate him, it is 
certainly ludicrous that they should be asked to provide for 
the education of total strangers at Owen’s College rather than 
to assist the education of Gissing’s own son. This is a very 
extraordinary country. 

* a x 

An eminent man of letters sends me a document for the 
history of the human reason. It is an extract from a 
History of American Literature by William B. Cairns, Ph.D. 
Writing of Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court, Dr. Cairns refers to “the lessons which the 
story teaches—the selfishness of feudalism and the service of 
modern science and invention in securing rights to the 
individual.” I believe that Mr. James Welch has also done 
something to expose the weaker side of the feudal system. 

* * a 

The French Academy has just conferred its grand prix de 
littérature on Romain Rolland. The election was particularly 
interesting as it had a political aspect. At first the choice 
appeared to lie between Romain Rolland and Clermont, a 
young psychological novelist who has written two distin- 
guished novels, Amour Promis and Laure. But at the last 
moment the political reaction, now omnipresent in France, 
poked its horn up, and a group of Academicians nominated 
Ernest Psichari. This gentleman, a nationalist, Catholic 
and militarist, is grandson of Rénan, and son of one of 
Dreyfus’s supporters, and he piques himself on being “ the 
son who has taken the side of his fathers against his father” 
—i.e., who has returned to the old religious and political 
traditions. In the end he got very few votes, and the fifth 
ballot found Romain Rolfand victorious. 


Romain Rolland is well known in England as author of the 
ten-volume Jean Christophe, so excellently translated by 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, and he is scarcely known at all in 
England for anything else. He is forty-five years old and 
has done a good deal besides his great chronicle. He has 
lectured on musical history at the Sorbonne, has written 
several dramas, and is the author of a heroic biography of 
Beethoven. But the prize is awarded in consideration of 
Jean Christophe, certainly one of the most impressive works 
of our time. 

* * * 


Judges must do something to pass the time when they are 
hearing all these dreadfully boring cases, but we have had 
about enough literary obiter dicta from the Bench. It was only 
the other day that, in delivering judgment, Mr. Justice Darling 
thought fit to inform the world that he found Rabelais 
tedious. Now Mr. Justice Phillimore has been at it. During 
the hearing of the Suffragist case it was observed that the 
W.S.P.U. sold standard literature, John Stuart Mill’s 
Subjection of Women being specified as an instance. The 
Judge must needs intervene with the observation that it was 
a curious application of the word “ standard.” Is it that 
he thinks nothing can be standard unless it is Shakespeare ; 
or did he simply wish to indicate that the mere fact that a 
book had such a title ruled the author completely out of 
court ? 

* * * 

Messrs. Constable announce for early publication a new 
book on women’s suffrage by Sir Almroth Wright, the 
Learned Misogynist. Sir Almroth has a flair for hitting the 
public in the eye, and his choice of a title commands one’s 
admiration. The book is called The Unexpurgated Case 
against Woman Suffrage; and the idea of it is to put into 
cold print what Sir Almroth’s anti-suffrage brethren think 
about women, but shrink from saying. Is it not an inspiring 
thing to see one courageous man thus taking upon his 
shoulders the burden of other people’s cowardice ? 


2 * 2 


The success of Georgian Poetry must be very encouraging 
to anthologists. Messrs. Heffer will publish in the autumn 
a selection from the works of Cambridge Poets, 1900-1913, 
chosen by Aelfrida Tillyard, and prefaced by “ Q.” Cam- 
bridge in all ages has produced the bulk of our poets; and 
in recent years, whatever may be said of the quality, the 
quantity of her verse has certainly not diminished. Thirty- 
three poets are to be represented in the forthcoming volume. 
Several of them are fairly well known, and some of the others 
have produced some quite distinguished work. Eight women 
are included in the list. 

** * * 


By a sad coincidence the publication of the collected works 
of Francis Thompson was simultaneous with the death 
of Mr. George Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham was one of the 
first to recognise Thompson’s genius and contributed a 
fine appreciative preface to the essay on Shelley when it 
appeared in book form. Mr. Everard Meynell’s Life of 
Thompson is to appear shortly at 15s. net, the publishers 
being Burns & Oates. It contains a great deal of new 
information and amongst the illustrations are several 
hitherto unpublished portraits of the poet. 

* * * 

Of one book which is shortly to appear, the publishers’ 
note informs me that “ it will attract and interest many as 
greatly as it will repel and offend others.” I don’t propose 
to give its name. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Horrible Man. By Frances Forpes-Ropertson. 
Stanley Paul & Co. 6s. 


The Secret of Sarm. By Hucu Monry-Courts and W. R. 
MACDONALD. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 


The Pyjama Man. By Raurn Srocx. Hutchinson & Co. 
6s. 

The werewolf motive is a most extraordinarily awkward 
motive to tackle in fiction. It is so extremely difficult for 
the temerarious author who handles it to create in his reader 
the state of mind necessary to anything like conviction, and 
so fatally easy for him at the crucial moment to drop hope- 
lessly from the uncannily impressive to the merely ridiculous. 
Now I come to think of it, I do not remember ever to have 
read but one striking or in any way memorable werewolf 
story in all my life, and that was a short story, the title of 
which I have forgotten, by Miss Clemence Housman. Of 
the difficulties of the task she had set to herself Miss Frances 
Forbes-Robertson would seem to have become acutely 
conscious when once she had fairly started writing 'he 
Horrible Man. She seems to have found it impossible to 
bring her courage to the sticking point, and we feel as we 
read chapter after chapter that we are being put off and put 
off and put off. We are given hints of what is to come, but 
they are of the slightest, and it is not until we are half-way 
through the book that we find ourselves face to face with 
what ought to be the horror, and then, truth to tell, it is not 
nearly horrid enough. The story the author has to tell us 
during this process of procrastination is interesting and 
nicely written. The members of the Malleson family are 
skilfully portrayed and sufficiently individualised. The 
author’s own reflections on life and things in general are such 
as to give us no feeling of resentment against their interpola- 
tion. Had Miss Forbes-Robertson abandoned the werewolf 
motive altogether when half-way through her book, or 
contented herself with mere hints and indications, I fancy 
that nine readers out of ten would have been less disappointed 
with her story than they are likely to be. I think, too, she 
would have been wiser had she stuck closer to the established 
tradition and made of Rene a werewolf and not a weredog. 
A grey wolf is somehow a more arresting and more frightening 
thing than a white hound, which, on its first appearance, 
trots tamely behind a funeral cortége and spends most of its 
leisure time in capering about the downs. Here is the first 
of Rene’s supernatural transformations that we are allowed 
actually to witness. She is shut up in the summer-house 
with “the horrible man,” who is trying to coerce her into 
marrying him : 

Suddenly they were in the darkness. He had closed the door 
and his arms were about her. Intoxicated by the memory of 
that other time, he thought to hold again a quiescent girl, but in 
the darkened room a sense of horror suddenly crept over him. 
What was with him? The writhing body in his arms! God! 
He strained his muscles only to hold what was surely a super- 
human, inimical presence. He fought, it would seem, for life, 
then the shutter of the window swung open and she leapt through 
it. Beads of perspiration poured down his blanched face. He 
stood still staring at the window, a square of sunlight, the drowsing 
landscape without. . . . What horrible thing had happened to 
him, and she? She! God in Heaven! He staggered out and 
stumbled along the path towards the wood like a drunken man. 


Now that which struggled and writhed in his arms and 
leapt through the window was not an indignant girl but a 
white hound, the same that one had previously seen attending 
the funeral and caperingabout on the downs, and the question 
which springs to one’s lips is—what happened to the lady’s 
clothes? Did they tumble into an empty heap on to the 


summer-house floor or were they transformed into hide ? 


Now such a question as that at such a moment ought not to 
spring to one’s lips. That it does is proof sufficient that the 
scene is not skilfully enough done. On reading that scene 
one ought to feel a cold stab of horror or at least a sensation 
of creepiness. Did Miss Forbes-Robertson experience either 
in writing it? I trow not; for if she did I think she would 
have inevitably succeeded in affecting her readers with her 
own emotion. Miss Forbes-Robertson writes with a fluency 
which sometimes betrays her into little odd carelessnesses of 
expression. For example, in one passage she says, “‘ The 
sound of her voice fell like the noise of rose petals shaken to 
the ground.’ That is pretty, but really it is nonsense. Rose 
petals falling on the ground make no noise, or, if they do, a 
voice that was at all like them would be an almost inaudible 
whisper. Again, she speaks of one character as “ excited 
to a passive mood.’’ Now you may be hypnotised, but you 
cannot be “‘ excited,” to a passive mood. Yet again, Doon, 
a black retriever, leaps out of a wood, “‘ came to his mistress, 
its body quivering with agitation. ‘ How frightened she 
looks. Someone has hurt her—her nose is bleeding.’ ’’ Will 
anyone tell me of what sex was that remarkable animal ? 
Like Miss Forbes-Robertson, the authors of The Secret of 
Sarm seem to exhibit some reluctance to get to their point, 
but that is not because they are afraid of their theme, but 
because they are so much in love with it. Their theme is 
a life on the ocean wave, and they positively revel in every 
detail of it. The story purports to be written by an electrical 
engineer who is also a lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve, and the greater part of it is given up to a descrip- 
tion of life upon a cruiser during peace manoeuvres. It is 
to the credit of the authors’ descriptive power that they have 
succeeded in making peace almost as attractive and as inter- 
esting as war. One sniffs ozone and tastes salt as one turns 
the pages. It is not, however, until the manceuvring fleets 
are demobilised and Licutenant Cartwright is on board his 
own yacht Wayfarer that the real game begins. He is out 
on a romantic love quest—the objective of which was just 
nineteen and had “ lovely light golden hair”; and for its 
sweet sake already one unhappy naval officer had betrayed 
his country’s secrets and committed suicide—but in the 
course of it he made some discoveries of tremendous national 
importance. He discovered that a certain Baron von Han- 
sein, the minion of a great and friendly Power, had leased a 
small island which commanded the Guernsey roadstead, 
had garrisoned it with kangaroos and equipped it with 
ordnance of great calibre. The kangaroos sound unlikely, 
but von Hanstein knew his business; their métier was not 
to work the guns, but to prevent the casual intruder from 
landing on the island by ripping him up after their well- 
known manner. Thanks to Cartwright’s courage, per- 
spicacity and perseverance, the knavish tricks were con- 
founded, and our Admiralty, acting on the principle that all 
is fair in peace as well as in war, decided to make no fuss 
about it. The Secret of Sarm is not so good a story as The 
Riddle of the Sands, but it is quite a good story. Though the 
heroine is a native of that great and friendly Power above 
mentioned, there is no flavour of myosotis soup about it; 
the authors are much more seamen than sentimentalists. 
The odd thing about Miss Margaret Bettington is that 
until we say good-bye to her in the last chapter she never 
seems to have had any clothes to speak of. When we first 
meet her she is sitting on a counter in a Sydney grocery store 
dressed only in a bright-coloured kimono which “ failed to 
hide the fact that there was nothing but a bathing dress 
beneath it.’” That costume she wore during most of the time 
she spent with Sprague, the hero of the tale, and she spent 
a good deal of time with him. In one somewhat important 
scene she appears in the kimono and a nightdress, and on 
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another occasion, in the midst of winter with the snow deep 
upon the ground, we again come upon her in that ever- 
recurrent kimono. The author’s predilection for light 
vesture is remarkable. He rarely allows his hero Sprague 
to wear anything more substantial than silk pyjamas. 
Sprague’s luck was greater than his deserts. He knew that 
Meg was in love with him, he might have known, had he 
given half-a-minute’s thought to the subject, that he was 
in love with her, but in pursuit of dramatic fame he left her 
to a disgusting fate and made for London in the company 
of a fashionable actress-manageress who promised to intro- 
duce his play to the London stage. On his return to 
Australia he once more found Meg in the deepest unhappiness 
and the airiest of garments, and “ for a long moment she did 
not answer. Then she looked up into his eager face and 
laughed, softly, tauntingly, until it was made impossible. 
and Sprague never knew that she had laughed back.” 
Until what was made impossible ? 
Husert Bian. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LETTERS 
The Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell. Two vols. 


Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

The reader of these letters is likely to find them interesting 
in proportion to his previous knowledge of English politics 
during the first forty years of the nineteenth century, and to 
his acquaintance with the great Whig personages who 
flourished so illustriously then. 

Mr. Rollo Russell’s memoir of Lord John Russell which 
prefaces these two volumes of correspondence, and deals with 
his career during the same period (1805-39), is admirable for 
its full, impartial concision. Proceeding to the letters, the 
reader may find himself wondering that an editor who exer- 
cises such severity towards the superfluous in his own writing 
should, where documents are concerned, drag so wide and 
loose anet. His catch is well worth taking up, but it includes 
not a little weed, and not a few fish which might have gone 
back to the sea. Some of these letters are of importance to 
the historian, especially those which throw light upon the 
relations between Lord Grey and the more determined Whigs 
—Letter 102, for example. Indeed, the book is one which 
historians will be bound to consult. There is an interesting 
** inside ** account by Lord John of the collapse of Charles X. 
and his Government in 1830 ; and Lord John’s Memorandum 
to the Cabinet (June 5th, 1836) has now, shall we say, a 
sentimental interest for us. It was a protest against the 
helplessness to which the House of Lords had reduced the 
Melbourne Ministry : 


* It is evident,” the memorandum runs, “ that a majority of that 
House are combined, not to stop or alter a particular measure, but to 
stop or alter all measures which may not be agreeable to the most 
powerful, or, in other words, the most violent, among their own body. 
. . . « The Tories praise the wisdom of the Lords and wish to maintain 
their power undiminished. The Radicals complain of a mischievous 
obstacle to good government and propose an elective House of Lords. 
The Ministers stand in the position of confessing the evil, and not 
consenting to the remedy. The influence of public opinion is, indeed, 
to be looked to as some check to the House of Lords, but on Irish 
questions it is a very imperfect one.” ey 


Lord John’s suggestion was to create Liberal Peers by 
batches of twelve until the Lords should be “‘ disposed to 
yield.” Certainly, the last sentence of the above passage 
continued to be terribly true. The misery of Ireland during 
the nineteenth century was increased tenfold by the action 
of the Lords, who consistently thwarted every remedial mea- 
sure with an impunity supported by the inevitable indifference 
of an English electorate. Lord John’s repeatedly frustrated 


efforts to introduce seme respect for local independence, some 


religious tolerance, and some generosity into England’s 
policy towards Ireland, must endear his memory to Irishmen. 

The late Duke of Devonshire is said to have been the last 
of the Whigs ; he was the last of the eminent Whigs. Others 
exist still, but they are few. The term Whig is now used as 
a term of abuse. He is a man who feels that he belongs to 
a privileged superior class, who believes in Liberty and 
Property, and to whom, if he is a “ good Whig,” public 
service, incumbent upon him as a member of that class, prac- 
tically takes the place of religious obligations ; at any rate, he 
is usually bored by the Church and its questions. The true 
Whig is an aristocrat in whom the clannish instinct is par- 
ticularly strong, and in whom pride of birth and possessions 
is mute but probably deeply rooted. To be romantic about 
these things seems to him a little vulgar—excusable in a 
Traditional Tory perhaps—but usually a sign of a lack of 
sense and proper pride ; and it is intolerable to him that his 
country should, as an entity among nations, adopt any other 
attitude than one which would be becoming in a Whig 
nobleman ; modern imperialism, with its flag-waving and 
rejoicing over “ another little patch of red,” is, therefore, 
disgusting to him. When the late Duke of Devonshire 
defended in 1880 our withdrawal from Afghanistan he simply 
said: “* We do not want Candahar, and we have no right 
to be there.”” That statement in its plainness, its contempt 
for romantic aggrandisement, its indifference to England 
cutting a fine figure, its assertion of principle, is a perfect 
expression of what is most admirable and attractive in 
Whiggery. These two volumes of Lord John Russell’s corre- 
spondence during the years 1805-1840 give an admirable 
picture of the Whig aristocracy. We realise as we read how 
justified was their complacency, which, as much as their 
anti-romanticism and exclusiveness, made Disraeli detest 
them so heartily. The England which is revealed in these 
pages is an England which superficially appeals to our 
sympathies. It is the coaching, prize-fighting England 
which Meredith in his novels has made so attractive. But 
underneath that pleasant, gallant life of the rich and their 
immediate dependants lay a mass of inarticulate, helpless 
misery, such as it is hard to imagine. The work of the 
Whigs was to turn the House of Commons into a rather more 
representative body, to make religious toleration the law of 
the country, and to set their faces against wholesale bribery 
and oppressive taxation. They did their work as far as it 
went very well and had reason to be proud of their tradi- 
tions. 

The population of England and Wales was under nine 
millions in 1813. In 1815 the majority of the House of 
Commons was said to be elected by less than 15,000 voters. 
All the members for Scotland were nominees, and 371, it is 
said, of the English members likewise. It was the Whigs 
who broke up that state of things. The Game Laws were 
incredibly harsh, seven years’ transportation being the penalty 
for “* being found at night on open ground with any instru- 
ment for taking or destroying game.” In 1808 Parliament 
refused to abolish hanging as the punishment for stealing, 
and two hundred felonies were punishable by death. The 
police system was founded on the spy system, witnesses were 
bought and juries packed. The Press was not free, and 
** distress, fever, and corruption degraded the people in every 
part of the country.”” The Whig Party were at the beginning 
of the century the party of protest against this state of things. 
They were prepared to go to considerable lengths to remedy 
it. Later the sacrifices entailed by thorough-going reforms 
made too great demands on their disinterestedness, but 
though they rested on their past laurels and showed them- 
selves unfit to cope with the miseries of industrialism, it 
must not be forgotten that it was they who laid the founda- 
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tions at the beginning of the nineteenth century of demo- 
cratic institutions and toleration. 

It is a pity that Mr. Rollo Russell has not annotated these 
letters. Many of them refer to incidents and complications 
which even a reader fairly up in the period is not likely to 
recall. On the other hand, the biographical notes at the end 
err rather on the side of being needlessly explanatory ; we 
do not require sketches of the lives of the Duke of Wellington 
and Palmerston. 


SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Tudor Problems. By Parker Woopwarp. Gay & Hancock- 
12s. 6d. net. 

One of the most romantic stories ever approved by the 
imagination of man, or worked out by the freakish 
malignance of Fate, is the story which has for so 
long been whispered about Queen Elizabeth and Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. When Mr. Parker Woodward 
first read that story, given with considerable wealth of 
detail, and unfolded in a manner not lacking in interest, three 
courses were of course open to him, as to the rest of us. He 
could either say “ I don’t believe it,” or “* I do believe it,” or 
“IT don’t care twopence about it one way or the other.” 
But Mr. Parker Woodward is a lawyer, and he took the 
fourth course which somehow does not seem to have appealed 
to the other critics of this remarkable tale. He said: 
“This may or may not be true. Let us, at any rate, see 
what evidence there is for its truth in the pages of what we 
call authentic history.”’ So he set to work with patient care 
to dig into the records of those “ spacious days,”’ and to 
chronicle his findings. And it is the evidence unearthed by 
him and set forth in due order which we have before us in 
Tudor Problems. Briefly, the story which he had to investi- 
gate is this. 

In 1554 the Princess Elizabeth was a prisoner in the 
Tower, declared illegitimate by an Act of her sister Mary, 
and expecting neither long life nor a throne. Robert 
Dudley was also a prisoner. It is suggested that while in 
the Tower the two became lovers, and that there were two 
sons born to them. There was a secret way from her tower 
to his. It is even said that they went through a form of 
marriage, although Dudley had a wife living. 

History seems to confirm the tale : Miss Strickland says 
that the relations between the Queen and Dudley must have 
begun in the Tower, relations which, even in those times, were 
for years a public scandal. There is thus much to suggest 
that Elizabeth was either Dudley’s wife or his mistress. At 
her coronation he rode by her side as Master of the Horse. 
He occupied rooms next to hers in her palace. She loaded 
him with honours and titles, lands, money, and the grants 
of monopolies. His conduct to the day of his death was that 
of a Prince Consort. 

The Spanish Ambassador Feria writes home in 1559 : 

Lord Robert has come so much into favour that he does what he 
pleases with affairs, and it is even said that Her Majesty visits him in 
his chamber day and night. . . . They say she is in love with Lord 
Robert and never lets him leave her. 


Bishop de Quadra, also reporting to the King of Spain 
(1559), says : 


I have heard from one who is in the habit of giving me veracious news 
that Lord Robert has sent to poison his wife. I am told some extra- 
ordinary things about this intimacy. 


And later in the same year: 


Lord Robert says if he lives a year he will be in another position from 
that he holds. Every day he presumes more and more, and it is now 
said he means to divorce his wife. 


On August 13th, 1559, Cecil, the Prime Minister, on his 
return from a long visit to Scotland, obtained a report con- 
cerning Mother Dowe, of Brentwood, who openly asserted 
that the Queen was with child by Dudley. Cecil, at any rate, 
must have believed the story, for we read that “ he decided, 
upon this, to resign his office.” On August 27th De Quadra 
writes that the Queen told him “she should be married 
before six months were over.’ On September 8rd De 
Quadra met Cecil, whom he knew to be in disgrace, and who 
told him, under promise of secrecy that 

The Queen was rushing on her destruction, and this time he could not 
save her. . . . She was shutting herself up in the palace, to the peril of 
her health and life. ... They were thinking of destroying Lord 
Robert's wife. 


Next day De Quadra reports : 


The Queen told me that Lord Robert's wife was dead, or nearly so, 
and begged me to say nothing about it. 


In September Amy Robsart was found at Cumnor with her 
neck broken. 

Dudley writes to Cecil asking advice as to his conduct 
now he is free. Follows a rumour that the Queen and 
Dudley have been privately married. Hackney is suggested 
as the place of the marriage. There is a local tradition that 
the Queen visited Brook House, Hackney, Lord Pembroke’s 
house, and that during her stay she kept the keys of the 
church. Shortly afterwards, the Spanish Ambassador was 
placed under semi-arrest, and accused of writing to Philip of 
Spain that the Queen had been privately married to Dudley 
in the Earl of Pembroke’s house. To this he replied that he 
had merely written what all London was saying—namely, 
that it had taken place. The Queen remarked that it was 
not only people outside who thought so, as on her return 
that afternoon from the Earl’s (Pembroke’s) house her own 
ladies-in-waiting had asked her whether they were to kiss 
Dudley’s hand as well as her own, and that she had replied 
‘** No,” and that they were not to believe what people said. 
(See Hume’s Courtships of Elizabeth.) 

In January, 1560, Sir Henry Sidney made an offer to De 
Quadra that if the King of Spain would countenance a 
marriage between the Queen and Dudley, they would restore 
the Roman Catholic religion. These assurances were re- 
peated to De Quadra in February by Lord Dudley himself. 
The Queen was not strong enough to break with the Protes- 
tants unless she had Roman Catholic support, backed 
by the King of Spain. In 1570 a gentleman named Marsham, 
of the county of Norfolk, had his ears cut off for asserting 
that my Lord of Leicester had two children by the Queen. 
In 1571 a statute was passed rendering it penal ever to speak 
of any other successor to the Crown of England than the 
issue of the reigning Queen. “ Naturalibus ex ipsius 
corpore sobolis.”. The omission of the word lawful gave 
rise to comment. 

Now, if the Queen had two children by my Lord of 
Leicester, who were they and what became of them? The 
theory of the supporters of the romantic story which we are 
considering is that these two were Francis Bacon and Robert, 
Earl of Essex. The conduct of the latter was throughout 
his life much more like that of a spoiled and wilful son to an 
indulgent mother than that of a youthful favourite to an 
aging queen. Elizabeth took an extraordinary interest in 
the education of both the boys, and both were on terms of 
much intimacy with her. Little Francis was constantly 
at the Court. When he was nine years old the Duke of 
Norfolk “came unaware into the Queen’s privy chamber 
and found her Majesty sitting on the threshold of the door 
listening with one ear to a little child who was singing and 
playing on the lute to her, and with the other to Leicester, 
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who was kneeling by her side.” . . . That is the prettiest 
picture of Elizabeth which has come down to us. 

All this and much more Mr. Parker Woodward gives us, 
and then proceeds to argue that the fact of his royal birth 
would, if proved, explain all the contradictions which puzzle 
us in the life of Bacon; the curious arrangements made at 
Gray’s Inn for him to have his meals apart from the barristers, 
ancients and fellow students, the freedoms which Elizabeth 
allowed him, his relations with James I., his choice of a wife, 
and, above all, the reasons which may have led him to 
publish his lighter work anonymously, or under a vizard or 
feigned name. Mr. Woodward believes that his hero chose, 
successively, young men who could be bought, and kept 
silent by self-interest and fear, to lend their names to the 
imaginative works which his wonderful brain poured out in 
such a full flood. The mass of evidence that Mr. Woodward 
has collected cannot fail to interest, even if it does not 
convince, the reader. 


SUFFRAGE AND SEX 


By Water Heape, F.R.S. Constable. 


Sex Antagonism. 
7s. 6d. net. 

It is debatable how far a study of the reproductive system 
among beasts qualifies a man to write on woman’s suffrage. 
About as much, we fancy, as a knowledge of the digestive 
systems of ostriches, camels, and guinea-pigs fits a man to 
write on the French Revolution. The French Revolution 
no doubt arose largely from digestive disturbances; the 
bread riots which everywhere announced its coming are proof 
of this. Similarly, the connection between sex and suffrage 
is obviousenough. But, in either case, the scientific specialist 
is the last man in the world to whom we should turn for an 
intelligent opinion on the main stream of the movement. 
The French Revolution cannot be fully expressed in terms of 
dietetics. Neither can the feminist movement be adequately 
stated in the jargon of physiology. We all know what a hash 
the economists used to make of social theory by inventing a 
creature called “‘ economic man ” stripped of all the ordinary 
moral attributes of a human being. We can easily imagine 
what a hash physiologists will make in their turn if we allow 
them to persuade us into believing in a no less fictitious 
** physiological man ’’ whom we can separate from his moral 
qualities for the purposes of political argument. For our- 
selves, we are willing to see man studied as a sexual animal, 
a digestive animal, an economic animal, or any other kind of 
animal the specialists fancy. But let us not, for heaven’s 
sake, fall into the idiocy of thinking that the poor plucked 
and mutilated bird that is left when the specialists have 
finished with him is anything resembling the magnificently 
paradoxical race of bipeds who built the Pyramids and the 
Pantheon, who founded the Roman Empire and the Republic 
of San Marino, whom we glorify as authors of Bibles and 
bucket-shops, of missions and music-halls, not too distant 
cousins of Julius Cesar and St. Francis and Jack the Ripper. 
Specialists are much too fond of clutching at what they call 
laws of nature as drowning men are said—on authority we 
have always suspected—to clutch at straws. They forget that 
the world is simply overrun with “ laws of nature,”’ some of 
them running parallel to each other, some of them crossing 
each other at various angles, and some of them running 
directly opposite to one another. The “survival of the 
fittest ’’ was for a long time regarded as a law of nature which 
would negative for ever the dream of the Socialists. We had 
also a law of nature which told us that one nation benefited 
by another’s loss till the economists discovered another law 
of nature which stated with equal positiveness that one 
nation benefited by another’s gain. When Mr. Heape talks 





about the laws of nature—among them the law which pro- 
duces sex antagonism—he reminds us of all the specialists 
who have gone before him, studying certain functions of man 
in isolation instead of in association with the medley of all 
his other functions. 

His book is at once very able and very confusing. It is 
really two books unnaturally twisted into one. It is, on the 
one hand, a critical examination of the leading theories in 
Dr. Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy, and, on the other, 
an attack on the feminist movement on _ physiological 
grounds. As regards the former, Mr, Heape contends that 
exogamy originated not in any horror of incest, but in the 
simple instinct of the male to go after a strange female, and 
he further holds that Dr. Frazer is wrong in looking for the 
origin of totemism in primitive man’s ignorance of the 
physical fact of paternity. He insists that, as primitive man 
understands the broad facts of paternity in the lower 
animals, he must also be aware of them in regard to the 
human species, and that, if he is not so at present, he has 
simply buried his knowledge under a later superstition in 
order to prove how superior he is to the beasts. Mr. Heape’s 
suggestion demands consideration, but we fear that, when he 
says that primitive man must have observed such and such a 
fact, he forgets that observation is one of the most difficult 
gifts the human race has ever had to acquire. For his book, 
regarded as a biological footnote to Dr. Frazer’s great work, 
we have sincere respect. It is when he comes to the subject 
of “‘ primitive and modern sex antagonism,”’ which he links 
on awkwardly to totemism and exogamy, that we feel com- 
pelled to dismiss him as a mere specialist. His thesis, 
founded on a study of sexual and generative activity, seems 
to be that one sex’s meat is another sex’s poison; that, in his 
own words : 
social habits, customs, and laws, which are favourable to the 
comfort and well-being of a woman under any particular environ- 
mental condition, cannot be enforced on her mate, if he acts 


purely as such, without causing him grave discomfort and even- 
tually damage to his health and powers. 


In matters of sex, it appears, man aims at self-gratification, 
woman at a healthy life for her children. But Mr. Heape’s 
dread of the suffrage arises not from the fact that it would 
put power into the hands of the mothers against the males, 
but that it might result in the thraldom of the mothers to 
the dissatisfied and unsatisfied race of spinsters. And so his 
argument goes onto our amusement ratherthan to our edifica- 
tion. Finally, if we understand him aright, he attributes 
militant tactics largely to the perversion of sex energy by 
sports and games which give secondary male characteristics 
to the female : it is as though a feminist of a hundred years 
ago had attributed the victory of Waterloo to the misdirec- 
tion of sex energy on the playing-fields of Eton. Mr. Heape 
is splendidly philosophic, however, concerning the ultimate 
result of women’s games on the race : 

It is also conceivable that the production of effeminate Males 
is associated with the stimulation of Male characteristics in the 
mother. If so, the generation which follows may probably reap 
unexpected benefit, for it is well known that a bull with marked 
Feminine characteristics is often found to be specially capable 
of producing fertile heifers with ample milking capacities, and 
which will in their turn produce Masculine bulls. By such means 
Nature may be trusted eventually to retrieve her errors ; in the 
meantime I judge we should be wise to avoid placing undue 
power in the hands of any section of the community whose 
habits or whose tastes incline them to acquire pathological 
characteristics. 


Surely, if Nature can so easily retrieve her errors—we 
thought she had only immutable laws—we need not be so 
seared of the coming of woman’s suffrage. But let us not 
take Mr. Heape’s study of men and women regarded as 
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reproductive animals too seriously. After all, sex co- 
operation is an even more important law of nature than sex 
antagonism. And we have a simple faith that, in adapting 
himself to the new conditions that are called for, man’s 
health will not suffer so badly as the specialists fear. Man is 
no doubt an animal, but it does not follow that he is a beast. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF HENRY JAMES 


A Small Boy and Others. By Henry James. Macmillan 
& Co. 12s. net. 

Only those who love the work of Mr. Henry James should 
read this book; those who do not should not even glance 
cursorily through its pages. We will use no less strong a 
word than love, for about the work of Mr. Henry James there 
can be no half feelings; you may love it critically or un- 
critically, or you may dislike it intensely, but you cannot, 
you simply cannot, just merely like it. If you do love it you 
would no more condescend to justify your love of it than you 
would condescend to justify your love of your mistress. 
When we speak of the work of Mr. Henry James we mean 
that of the later, not the earlier Mr. Henry James, not that 
of the man who wrote Daisy Miller and Roderick Hudson, 
but that of the man who wrote The Awkward Age, The 
Sacred Fount, and The Golden Bowl. Between those who 
enjoy The Awkward Age with a rich and rare enjoyment, 
who read it again and again with an ever-increasing appre- 
ciation, and those who will tell you—there is a vast number 
of them—that they can’t make head or tail of it, that it bores 
and bewilders them, that they really can’t stand it, a great 
and impassable gulf is for ever fixed—across it they can 
scarce hear each other speak. Only those who stand on 
one side of that gulf, on our side of it, must read A Small 
Boy and Others. 

For it is James at his Jamesiest—that is to say, at his best. 
Here he has presented to us his child-self with the same 
subtility and precision of touch, with the same penctrative 
insight, in a word, with the same marvellous and consummate 
artistry that he has brought to bear upon the delineation of 
many another child in his finest novels and stories; and 
what children they are—those children of Henry James’s 
imagination! Isthere anything else like them in the whole 
range of English literature? Here we have Henry James 
in the germ, here we see at work the forces which nurtured 
and developed him. We are compelled to realise that, born 
in other circumstances and subject during his early years to 
other influences, Henry James would still have been a master 
—a prince in the realm of art; but we are compelled to 
realise, too, that, born in different circumstances and subject 
to different influences, he would never have written The 
Awkward Age or What Maisie Knew. One of the most potent 
of those influences was that of his father. This is what he 
tells us of his father :-— 


What I speak of is the medium itself, of course, that we were 
most immediately steeped in—I am glancing now at no particular 
turn of our young attitude in it, and I can scarcely sufficiently 
express how little it could have conduced to the formation of 
prigs. Our father’s prime horror was of them—he only cared for 
virtue that was more or less ashamed of itself ; and nothing could 
have been of a happier whimsicality than the mixture in him, 
and in all his walk and conversation, of the strongest instinct 
for the human and the liveliest reaction from the literal. The 
literal played in our education as small a part as it perhaps ever 
played in any, and we wholesomely breathed inconsistency and 
ate and drank contradictions. The presence of paradox was so 
bright among us—though fluttering ever with as light a wing 
and as short a flight as need have been—that we fairly grew used 
to allow, from an early time, for the so many and odd declarations 
we heard launched, to the extent of happily “* discounting * them ; 
the moral of all which was that we need never fear not to be good 


enough if we were only social enough : a splendid meaning indeed 
being attached to the latter term. Thus we had ever the amuse- 
ment, since I can really call it nothing less, of hearing morality, 
or moralism, as it was more invidiously worded, made hay of in 
the very interest of character and conduct ; these things suffering 
much, it seemed, by their association with the conscience—that is 
the conscious conscience—the very home of the literal, the haunt 
of so many pedantries. Pedantries on all grounds were anathema. 


The instinct for the human and the turning away from the 
literal, the making hay of moralism in the interest of character 
and conduct, the dealing out of double damnation to all the 
pedantries, these are some of the secrets of Mr. James’s 
triumphant achievement. It is these we look for and never 
fail to find. Who, upon whose spirit at the tenderest age 
or at the most transient moment moralism, the literal, or 
pedantry, had obtained the slightest hold, could have given 
to the world such a creation as Nanda Brookenham ?—of all 
the women of fiction the one nearest to the hearts of those 
of us who love the work of Henry James. 

They were wise folk who had the care of him; they seem 
to have had an intuition of the sort of spirit it was that was 
committed to their keeping. They could not possibly have 
done better for him or for us :— 


I see myself, moreover, as somehow always alone in these and 
like New York fldneries and contemplations, and feel how the 
sense of being so, being at any rate master of my short steps, such 
as they were, through all the beguiling streets, was probably the 
very savour of my chance feasts. Which stirs in me at the same 
time some wonder at the liberty of range and opportunity of 
adventure allowed to my tender age ; though the puzzle may very 
well drop, after all, as I ruefully reflect that I couldn't have been 
judged at home reckless or adventurous. What I look back to as 
my infant licence can only have had for its ground some timely 
conviction on the part of my elders that the only form of riot or 
revel ever known to me would be that of the visiting mind. 


Now ransack the biggest of English dictionaries available 
in search of a word more justly, more perfectly descriptive 
of the mind of Henry James than is that word “ visiting,” 
and your search shall be fruitless and in vain. There is at 
least one man in this world who knows himself. But then his, 
as he tells us, is the subjective passion, a passion stirred 
again and again to a “ fine and inspired application.” The 
fine application of the subjective passion to life—there, in a 
sentence, is the work of Henry James. 

‘“‘ Spiritual duds,” Henry James calls these memories, 
scraps drawn from “ the rag-bag of memory.” None but 
himself must be suffered to say that of them, for indeed the 
book is not a patchwork. The hand of the magician has 
worked wondrously, and has woven of these rags a fabric of 
incomparable beauty. 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE 


Father Ralph. By Grratp O'Donovan. Macmillan. 6s. 


The earlier chapters of Mr. O’Donovan’s novel are reminis- 
cent of the Seething Pot and of Mr. G. A. Birmingham’s other 
Irish roman 4 clefs in which the various regenerative and 
degenerative influences of Irish life were personified by 
well-known Irishmen under thin disguises—a type of 
fiction in which the forms of heroes and villains alike very 
soon become less real than those of living men. Mr. Bir- 
mingham did this sort of thing excellently ; but his imitators 
have been too many. We have read little of Father Ralph 
before we hear of Clayton, at the back of whose doctrine 
of “ better farming, better business, better living,” is his 
desire that the people should have some morale, some back- 
bone, and of Charles Dillon, the Gaelic leader, who excuses 
himself for playing golf on the grounds that it is a Scotch 
game—Sir Horace Plunkett and Dr. Douglas Hyde again ! 
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Ralph, who is studying for the priesthood, becomes enthu- 
siastic for co-operation and the language, and as Ralph’s 
story is described by the publishers as a criticism of Irish 
Catholicism, it is evident early on that Mr. O’Donovan’s 
hero has mistaken his vocation. When the Irish Turgeniev 
arrives he will certainly convey an impression of contem- 
porary Irish types, forces, and institutions; but the impres- 
sion will not be less true because he will be primarily inspired 
by life in general, and not by Irish life in particular. 

Gradually Mr. O’Donovan warms to his story-telling, and 
engrosses himself in the destiny of Ralph. And the criti- 
cism of Irish Catholicism is the result of direct observation 
of the Church in Ireland, not of the reading of newspaper 
articles or of ‘‘ books about Ireland,’’ nor, again, of mere 
knowledge and approval of the character and personnel of 
the progressive Irish movements against which the Church 
has often acted. In other words, Mr. O'Donovan knows 
Irish Catholicism from the inside, whereas most of its 
critics have only come into contact with it through the 
circumstance that the Church is a foree which workers in all 
Irish fields, secular and spiritual, must reckon upon, meet 
with, and consider. 

Ralph is the son of an exceedingly devout mother, and of 
a father who pooh-poohs pietism, but professes orthodoxy. 
The family belongs to the Catholic landlord class, which 
seldom sends its sons into the Church, preferring the Army 
as “‘ better tone.’’ Nevertheless, Ralph is not made of 
common clay, and until he has actually entered the priest- 
hood has no doubt whatever of his vocation for a career to 
which his mother had dedicated him before birth ; nor does 
he abandon his mission until the bishop of the diocese 
leaves him no choice but to abandon his convictions publicly 
or to go. 

The substance of Mr. O’Donovan’s complaint is given 
again and again in the reflections of Father Ralph. ‘‘ They 
[the Bishops] have no interest in religion, nor in any ideal— 
power, authority, their own petty careers, the interest of 
the organisation in which their careers are bound up, are 
all that appeal to their minds and hearts. . . . As long as 
the people are drugged, the best prop to a medieval authority 
is a medieval theology.” “ That’s the history of the town 
in a nutshell. The Cathedral, the two Convents, the 
Monastery, the Asylum, the Workhouse, the Bishop’s Palace, 
and Hinnisey's Emporium. The Church lets Hinnisey 
(the gombeen man) bleed the people, and the priests bleed 
Hinnisey.”” Four types of priest are represented—the 
clever sycophant of the “ system,” the devout priest who 
adheres to the “system” from lack of intelligence, the 
old-time Soggarth who would not know he had a soul if the 
Catechism did not tell him, but is a decent friend to his 
flock, the priest who combines spiritual ardour with intel- 
lectual power. Mr. O’Donovan does not, then, suggest that 
a majority of Irish priests are conspiring hypocrites ; but 
the rough classification just given indicates that there is 
little chance of a successful revolt against the “ system ” 
from within. One agrees with Father Duff that Irish 
Catholicism was better served by the priests before it had 
acquired sufficient wealth to plant the country with local 
seminaries for their training—great seats of high learning ! 
The people in this disheartening picture frankly comment 
upon the “ system,” but seem to be too indifferent to move. 
Once or twice Mr. O’Donovan slips into obvious caricatyre, 
as in his description of the Bishop of Bunnahone’s clerical 
dinner-party. But an appreciative observation of the 
native mysticism of the peasant—still pagan in certain 
aspects—shows that the writer has not intended to minister 
to the hopes and selfssatisfaction of the propagandists of 
Protestant theology in Ireland. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Olivia’s Latchkey. By Huserr Bianp. Werner Laurie. 2s. net. 


Olivia was a nice modern girl, aged twenty-three, with means, 
stodgy relatives, and an idea that she might be happier in London, in a 
flat of her own. So she wrote for advice to a Mr. Yorke, a widower old 
enough to be her father. She came to town and got on extremely well, 
especially with Mr. Yorke. Then his courage failed, and he fled to 
Paris, and wrote to the effect that if he hadn’t fled he would have 
proposed. Whereupon Olivia fixed an early appointment. 

It has not been given to us to know what happened when they met. 
but we hope they never married. It was very pleasant for her to be 
able to get for the asking pages and pages of advice mixed up with 
epigram, but she would have found it most annoying to be unable, as 
it were, to stop the flow of champagne. Besides, Yorke knew, or 
thought he knew, far too much about women ever to live happily with 
one. He didn’t like those he met at women’s clubs ; he rather thought 
some member of one such club had once stolen his nice cigarette-holder. 
He held, too, that husband and wife never spoke to each other, ancl 
various other discreditable beliefs. But, fortunately, having no 
responsibility for the match (if any), we may leave Olivia and Yorke 
to settle their own little affair. 

Mr. Hubert Bland’s style is too well known to our readers to call for 
comment. It is distinctly at its best and easiest in the letters of which 
his book is composed. Its cynicisms are of the pleasanter sort and never 
leave a bad taste in the mouth, and its genialities are thoroughly 
enjoyable. We constantly come upon happy phrases, such as “ The 
scandal might thrill me if it had the least little scarlet thread in it, but 
it is all grey—a sort of Jaeger scandal” . . . “‘He is not a fool in the 
least ; he is merely an alkaline person ”’—phrases which please, even 
when torn away from their context. The book is short, too short for our 
taste ; but while it lasts we are content to watch Mr. Hubert Bland’s 
good-humoured couple simmering away at each other, providing us 
with continual entertainment and with the reflection that, after all, 
time is sometimes quite worth wasting. 





Heredity and Memory. By James Warp, Sc.D. Being the Henry 
Sidgwick Memorial Lecture for 1912. Cambridge University 
Press. 1s, 6d, net. 

Prof. Ward in this essay briefly indicates the point of view necessary 
for a proper statement of the case for the psychological or mnemonic 
theory of heredity—a theory first clearly formulated by Hering and 
Samuel Butler some forty years ago, and more recently revived and 
developed by Prof. Semon of Munich. 

A theory which draws the analogy that “ habit connects successive 
phases in the life of one individual as heredity connects successive 
stages in the development of one race ’’—an analogy which makes the 
difference between the process of heredity and the mechanisation of 
habit merely a matter of separation of individuals—necessarily involves 
a belief in the transmissibility of acquired characters. A considerable 
part of Prof. Ward’s essay is concerned with a defence of this belief 
and an attack on Weismannism. Although, apparently, a believer in 
the “ cell-theory * (and, incidentally, in the so-called ** immortality ” 
of the protozoa, which we should have thought had been fairly disposed 
of by now), Prof. Ward yet allows “ that we can set no limit to the 
consentient interaction * between all the cells (germ and somatic) of 
the body. In the body-cells the phenomenon of use becoming second 
nature is familiar ; and, on the above view, it is likely that a similar 
process takes place in the germ-cells ; from which one may quickly come 
to the idea that, as Dr. Francis Darwin put it to the British Association 
in 1908, “* ontogeny—the building-up of the embryo—is actually and 
literally a habit.” The question of the precise nature of this con- 
tinuity between body and germ remains. On his penultimate page 
Prof. Ward remarks, “ The key . . . is to be found, I believe, in social 
intercourse, not in physical transmission *’ ; we should like very much 
to have seen more of this “ key *"—we have seen enough of jemmies. 

However, the theory and its treatment here is interesting and 
stimulating and certainly brings new life into controversy on heredity, 
too long hampered by the determination of orthodox biologists to keep 
separate, at all costs, organic life from psychical life. 


Catholic Social Year Book, 1913. 6d. net. Catholic Studies in Social 
Reform: I. Destitution, I1. Sweating, I11. Housing, IV. Eugenics. 
6d. each net. Pamphlets at 1d. each. The Catholic Social Guild. 








At the Catholic Congress to be held at Plymouth, from July 4th to 
8th, a mass meeting will be held in the Guildhall on “* The Catholic 
Demand for the Living Wage.’ This is but one of the numerous 
manifestations which have recently appeared of a new spirit amongst 
the Catholics of England. The public hears much of that section, 
headed by the Duke of Norfolk, which is of distinctly reactionary 
tendencies, but the important progressive section is too frequently 
overlooked. It draws its members largely from the priesthood in 
dockyard towns and from social workers. 
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The Catholic Social Guild voices this progressive section. This body, 
of which Monsgr. Parkinson is president, is yet young, but publishes 
with considerable enterprise. We have received a selection of its 
literature, and are impressed by its broad character. Socialism, 
having been condemned by a Pope, is avoided as a label, and there are 
numerous criticisms of socialist theory, or at least of a conventional 
misrepresentation of socialist theory. But it is noticeable that these 
criticisms are directed against ** that form which is unchristian in its 
essence and developments,”’ as the Rev. J. Keating phrases it. Other- 
wise what opposition there is bases its attack upon the idea of property. 
This objection may be met here by pointing out that “ property ” 
covers a considerable area, and that the socialist denunciation scarcely 
everlaps the Catholic defence. 

The programme outlined is practicable and far-reaching. The claim 
to the living wage is not merely recognised but insisted on. ‘“ The 
political enfranchisement of women cannot be shown to be opposed to 
the spirit of Christianity any more than is her municipal enfranchise- 
ment.” The proposals of the Minority report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission are supported. Housing is discussed sensibly and with know- 
ledge, and the connection between low wages and bad housing con- 
ditions, with its moral, is emphasised. The Catholic Social Year Book 
contains articles showing that Catholic criticism of social conditions, 
and participation in social effort, are not confined to this country, but 
are part of a great international movement which has manifested itself 
wherever there are Catholic communities. We cannot endorse at every 
point ; but we gladly welcome these efforts ** to promote with enthu- 
siasm the revival of the spirit of social responsibility... We trust the 
movement will spread throughout the whole Catholic Church, quicken- 
ing the consciousness of a common membership and strength. 


How I Became a Governor. By Sir Ratpw Wituiams, K.C.M.G. 
Murray. 15s. net. 

Sir Ralph Williams is the hero of a career which has spread itself 
over the earth’s surface in a most curious manner. He began with an 
unsuccessful effort to settle in Australia, next he explored in Patagonia, 
some years later we find him in Central Africa, then in the Government 
service in Bechuanaland, and in 1888 ~“ British Agent in the South 
African Republic.” Then he filled sundry important posts in Gibraltar, 
and was from 1897 to 1901 Colonial Secretary of Barbados. The 
following five years he was the Resident Commissioner of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, and from 1906 to 1909 Governor of the Windward 
Islands, and completed his official life as Governor of Newfoundland 
from 1909-12. Although the author is an outspoken critic and a good 
raconteur, we confess we are less interested in what he says than in the 
type of which he is such an admirable illustration. There is a peculiarly 
British class, which appears generally to originate in obscure country 
parsonages, and possesses no distinctive and unmistakable genius, 
yet succeeds in exercising more power, by governing the outlying 
provinces of the British Empire, than is possessed by many kings. In 
concluding his book, in a tone rendered somewhat pessimistic by what 
he regards as his premature retirement from active participation in the 
government of the Empire, the author expresses the opinion that the 
extension of local self-government within the Empire is limiting the 
opportunities enjoyed by his class. 

The Drift of Romanticism. Shelburne Essays. Eighth Series. By 
Paut Extmer More. Constable. is. net. 

The Shelburne Essays have, we understand, a considerable vogue 
in the States. They deal with all manner of literary subjects, but, 
except in the case of this volume and another, are essays collected 
without great regard for subject matter. Mr. More begins with an 
ample definition, but before many essays are completed he practically 
lays it aside and roams at large in whatever bypaths promise a cool 
shade, and a view at the end. The essay on Huxley, for example, gives 
way to reflections on statistics of criminality, and so on. Yet, with all 
their divagations, these essays rank high amongst contemporary 
criticism. Mr. More has his enthusiasms, but he has also extremely 
sober judgment. He puts his finger on the weak spot readily enough, 
but he does not attempt, as do so many critics, to summarise an indivi- 
duality by laying emphasis on one attribute to the exclusion of all else. 
He understands that as no human being can be expressed as a formula, 
neither can a school. And so, when Pater and Fiona Macleod, Huxley 
and Nietzsche are assembled between the covers of this book, they do 
not quarrel, and are seen to be not a chance gathering, but a distin- 
guished company of enquirers into the unknown. 


The Britannic Question. By Ricnarp Jess. Longmans. Is. net. 

A survey of Imperial problems from the standpoint of a believer in 
Imperial Preference. He discusses at length the alternative schemes 
of an Imperial Parliament or a Britannic Commonwealth without a 
Central Government, and sketches out his ideal ** Britannic Alliance,” 
the main feature of which appears to be the limitation of the powers of 
the Colonial Office, as far as the principal Colonies are concerned, to 
the calling of Imperial Conferences. Mr. Jebb’s book is by no means 
without interest, but it is in this respect far behind his Studies in 
Colonial Nationalism. 


Mr. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST 


JUST READY. THE NEW EDITION OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER’S 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT 12 CANTON TICINO 


Entirely new re-set edition, with extra chapter and index. 
83 illustrations, and an introduction by R. A. STREATFEILD. 


Large Cr. 8vo, 336 pages, cloth gilt. Ss. net, postage 4d. 
Tue Times, in 1908, said of this book :—"* Anyone who wishes to make Butler's 
acquaintance should begin with this book, In no other did he write with a freer, 
fuller, more felicitous self-abandonment."’ 


Just Ready. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. Cloth Gilt. 
THE LITTLE WICKET GATE: an experience 


ex Nihilo. By ALGERNON PETWORTH. 

“ The Little Wicket Gate" leads to a finely imagined Utopia—or perhaps to a 
picture of life after death. The problem of love is present, but free from the factors 
of wealth and rank commonly involved in romance The story will attract and 
interest many as greatly as it will repel others. The w.iter is known, the author 
is not. 











Just Ready. 5s. net. postage 4d. Cloth Gilt. 


THE FURTHER EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


& gency from Observed Phenomena. By W. HALL CALVERT, 


In its ten chapters this book treats of * The Cannibal Habit in the Male" and 
“The Law ot Population "' as modifying to some extent the struggle for existence, 
and so removing the horror of an inevitable and perpetual! conflict, and it then 
discusses ‘ The Lesson of History,"’ * The Spiritual Evolution of Society,"’ * The 
Ideal State,’’ and ** The Fina! Goal.”’ 


Now Ready. 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. Cloth Gilt. 


HENRIK IBSEN: POET, MYSTIC, AND 
MORALIST. By HENRY ROSE, Author of “ Maeterlinck’'s Symbolism." 
“ An interesting stu jy of the spiritual development of Ibsen.""—Athena@um 
* Students of Ibsen will be grateful to Mr. Rose for his thoughtful and suggestive 


criticism.''—Standard 

SIX SHILLINGS NET. With Portrait, Poems, and Index. Cloth Gilt. 
THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. Author of “Erewhon.” 

** No one knows Samuel Butler who has not read this book through ; and perhaps 
it will come to be the most valued of al! his wor..s."'-——-Titmes. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. By Dr. J]. LIONEL TAYLER, 


Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net, po tage 3d. 
* The whole book is one that no student of modern life should miss.""—English 


Review. 











LONDON : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 





READING CASES for THE NEW STATESMAN 


The Publishers have prepared a handsome gilt-lettered 
cloth reading case (free from advertising matter), to hold 
two copies of the NEW STATESMAN, This will be 
found of considerable value in preserving the journal 
in clubs, reading rooms, common rooms, doctors’ 
and dentists’ waiting rooms, and in private houses 


PRICE, POST FREE, its. 3d. 


A limited number will be supplied free of charge to Public 
Libraries making application to the Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





THE SECOND 


Blue Book Supplement 


Will be issued with next 
week’s number of the 


NEW STATESMAN 


It will contain an Article on 


THE NATURE AND USE OF BLUE BOOKS 


By Professor A. L. BOWLEY 


Reviews of all the important Parliamentary Papers 
of the Month ; and 


A Classified Catalogue of all Official Publications 
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THE NEW FREEWOMAN 


A Unique Humanist Journal expounding 
a Doctrine of Philosophic Individualism 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of “The Freewoman” 
Issued 1st and 15th of each month, price 6d. net 





° > 
Speaking of “ The Freewoman’ 
Mr. Epwarp CarPENTER says:—"’ Its cessation has been a real loss to the cause 
of free discussion of human Ha ma 
Mr. Havetock Ettts says :—"* Considering the limited appeal of so revolutionary 
a journal it is wonderful how widely the paper is known.’ 
Mr. Francis GrIERSON says:—"'I predict for you a brilliant success in the near 
future.” 
Mr. H. G. WELLS says :— “*Its columns were more illuminating and entertaining 
than anything since Mr. Frank Harris's Saturday Review.” 





Of all Newsagents, First Number Saturday, June 14th 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
37 & 38 Park End Street, Oxford 














THE BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM LEAGUE 


PUBLIC MEETING at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8 p.m., 
Thursday, 19th June. Mr. ARTHUR KiTSON will speak on 


“THE MONEY MONOPOLY and SOCIAL UNREST” 


followed by Mr. HENRY MEULEN and other speakers. 
Dr. W. F. Coss, D.D., in the chair. 
Admission Free. 
The League declares that the present industrial unrest is chiefly due 
to unwise State interference with the machinery of credit. This 
legislation prevents true trade prosperity, and simultaneously obstructs 
the avenue for the capable wage-earner to the position of employer. 
Send a postcard to the Hon. Sec., 10 Ade'phi Terrace, W.C., for an 
explanatory pamphlet. 











Stirring Books by KATHERINE ROBERTS 
FIVE MONTHS IN A LONDON HOSPITAL 


A personal narrative of intense interest, in which pathos and humour com- 
bine to throw a lurid light on hospital methods. 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE 


A well reasoned story of the author's conversion to Militancy. Full of 
bright incident and conveying a remarkable impression on police 
treatment. 








Either volume, post free, 1/3; both volumes, post free, 2/4. 
LETCHWORTH: GARDEN CITY PRESS, LIMITED. 


LONDON: CO-PARTNERSHIP PUBLISHERS, LTD., 
73 Southampton Row, W.C. 











NOW READY. Price 1s. net, or 18. 14d. post free. 
> 
The Case for the National Minimum 


A Handbook for Speakers and others dealing with 
THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 
THE EIGHT Hours Day. CHILD NURTURE. 
COMPLETE NATIONAL PROVISION FOR SICKNESS. 
HousING REFORM. 
THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE Poor Law. 
With Preface by MRS. nea WEBB. 
UBLISHED 
The National Committee for the Prevention of Destitution 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


GLAISHER’S BOOK CATALOGUES 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
In Great Variety and at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Supplementary List for June 1913, Now Ready. 

Gratis and Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, 


and at 14, George Street, Croydon, Surrey. 


























OOTHAM SCHOOL.— Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certifi- 

cate of Distinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
interest for publication involume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"’ 
c/o JOHN H. RuDIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE CITY 


HE uneasy feeling that has prevailed in the stock 
markets for some weeks past has been accentuated 
during the last week, and we have arrived at a 
level of prices lower than that seen for many a long day. 
The fall is general, extending over every section of invest- 
ment securities, but it has been overdone, and I hear that, 
with the exception of one large Scotch bank, the big banks 
are not pressing borrowers, and are not calling in their 
loans, as has generally been assumed, despite the imminence 
cf the close of the half-year. The continual dropping away 
of prices has revealed the existence of some old Bull 
accounts, the margins on which have disappeared, with the 
result that in many cases holders have had to realise. This 
has brought about the failure of one or two Stock Exchange 
firms. On the other hand, I hear of very wealthy houses 
which have taken advantage of the present low level of 
prices to pick up large parcels of investments, and it is 
surprising, when it comes to the point, how little good 
stock can be purchased at the low prices prevailing. 
* * a 


Some attractive securities were mentioned in these notes 
last week. Others are: Port of London “ B” Stock, which 
at its present price of 94 gives a yield of £4 6s. 6d. per cent. ; 
Canadian Northern 3 per cent. Stock (guaranteed by the 
Canadian Government), which at 76 produces a clean 4 per 
cent., without counting the profit on redemption, for this 
stock has to be paid off at par in 1953 ; American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 4 per cent. Bonds, which at £94 
(=91} per cent.) produces £4 9s. 6d. per cent., not counting 
the profit of over £8 per cent. on redemption ; these bonds 
being repayable at par on July Ist, 1929. The Brazil 
Government 5 per cent. loan, issued recently by Roths- 
child’s at 97, which can now be purchased at 93}, is attractive 
to mix with other investments ; whilst in the foreign railways 
division, where owing to the failure of a firm of jobbers 
dealing in these securities prices are exceptionally depressed, 
the preferred shares of the Cuba Railroad Company are 
attractive, for at the present price they yield just over 
6 per cent. The ordinary stocks of the Buenos Ayres & 
Pacific Railway and the United Railways of the Havana 
are lower than they have been for a long time, and should 
be excellent semi-speculative purchases. Canadian Pacific 
Common, which is now the leading international gambling 
counter, has fluctuated considerably, and has been heavily 
sold, for the simple reason that it is one of the few stocks 
which is saleable even in a panic. At about 222 this stock 
yields £4 10s. per cent., and is certainly below its intrinsic 
value. 

* * * 

It may be said that for all practical purposes the oil 
trade of the world is divided between the Standard Oil 
group and the Shell Transport interests, the latter including 
the Royal Dutch Company. The report of the Shell Trans- 
port & Trading Company for the year 1912 has now been 
issued, and is a remarkable document, showing just about 
double the profit that was earned two years ago. The fol- 
lowing table shows the net profits for the last five years : 


1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
£646,734 £613,935 £705,846 £642,094 £1,159,112 


It should be pointed out that the 1911 figures showed a 
falling off of some £60,000 from those of the previous year 
on account of a fight with the Standard Oil interests. Early 
last year this was concluded and prices were raised, with 
what result the above figures show. Probably for the 
reason that it is always liable to have to meet some move 
on the part of the Standard Oil, the Shell Transport Com- 
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pany gives a minimum of information to its shareholders, 
who believe, however, from information that from time to 
time has leaked out, that they have large direct and indirect 
interests in oil-bearing lands in California, Oklahoma, 
Russia, Roumania, Egypt, Borneo, Mexico, Central and 
South America, and in the Dutch East Indies. Practically 
all the money required for these large acquisitions and 
expansions has been provided out of profits, and there are 
few companies in the world whose balance sheet shows a 
stronger position than that enjoyed by this great oil com- 
pany. The actual profits are probably much greater than 
those shown by the figures given above, and tremendous 
sums have been written off by the subsidiary companies 
for depreciation. The reserve fund stands at £3,000,000 ; 
and the share interests acquired by the company are taken 
in the balance sheet at their face value only, which indicates 
the existence of large further reserves. The dividend paid 
for the year amounts to 30 per cent., although 35 per cent. 
could easily have been paid. 
* * K 


On the basis of the present price of about £5 7s. 6d. per 
£1 share, the return to the purchaser is about 5} per cent., 
which is not very much, but this is only due to the extremely 
careful dividend policy adopted by the company, which 
will benefit shareholders later on. It is impossible to form 
an idea of the true value of these shares. The company is 
in such a strong position that one can hardly see how it 
can conceal its prosperity much longer, for there comes a 
point when you cannot write down the value of your asscts 
any more. The company is taking power to double its 
share capital, which is at present £5,000,000. It does not 
require the money, but is probably taking this power in 
order that it may be prepared for any hostile move on the 
part of its great competitor. Were it not for this con- 
tingency, one might hazard the opinion that the shares 
are worth nearer £10 than their present price; and it is 
noteworthy that in Amsterdam the shares of the Royal 
Dutch Company, whose principal asset is an enormous 
holding of shares in the Shell Transport Company, and 
whose interests are identical, are quoted at a price superior 
to that justified by the quotation of the latter ; which shows 
that in Holland the Shell Transport shares are considered 
to be worth considerably more than their market price. 
As some of the Company’s most important interests are in 
the Dutch East Indies, this is significant. One must beware 
of undue optimism, but I must say that among the more 
speculative class of investments—for even the best oil 
share is speculative—I can see nothing as attractive as these 
particular shares; and as regards the danger of rencwed 
warfare with the Standard Oil, the Shell Transport has in the 
past shown itself fully able to meet that formidable adver- 
sary on its own ground. Standard oil has few friends 
nowadays. 





Emit DavIEs. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Canadian Northern Railway.—The gross earnings for the week 
ending June 7th amounted to $481,800, an increase of $78,800 over the 
corresponding week of 1912. 

United Electric Railway.—A quarterly dividend at the rate of 
3 per cent. payable on July 2nd, has been declared. 





Riordon Pulp and Paper Company.—The usual quarterly Preference 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum has been declared, and 


will reach shareholders about June 30th. 


Mexican Government 4} per Cent. One-Year Treasury Notes.— 
Messrs. Speyer & Co. have sold $10,000,000 of these notes purchased 
by them. 


Premier Oil and Pipe Line.—Report from the manager in Galicia 
states that further drilling in the well “‘ Eileen ” has increased produc- 
tion from 15 to 30 tons daily. The well ‘‘ Margery Grace ”’ drilling at 
909.50 metres ; first indications of oil and gas have been met with in 
this shaft, and it is expected that first oil will be obtained at 930 to 
940 metres. 


British Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—Cable returns for 
fortnight ending June 7th show 9,406 tons crude oil produced ; 1,210 
tons lead concentrates, containing 750 tons lead and 27,830 ounces 
silver ; also 6,403 tons zinc tailings, and 655 tons slimes. 


Buenos Ayres Central Railway.—Receipts for May amounted to 
£24,451, an increase of £10,549 over previous year. Increase for 
current financial year (ending June 30th), £71,327. 


Suez Canal.—A White Paper issued on Tuesday shows that the net 
tonnage passing through the Canal showed an increase of 1,950,326 tons 
over1911. The gross receipts were the highest ever reached, amounting 
to 136,432,831 frs. as against 134,762,199 frs. 5,373 vessels passed 
through the Canal, as against 4,969 ; 3,335 carried the British flag. 


Australian State Railways.—The Prime Minister of New South Wales 
on Tuesday cut the first sod of a new 70 mile extension of the State 
Railways. He said the Government policy was to be vigorous. When 
the State had only spent £42,000,000 on railways ten years ago the 
return was 3°8 per cent.; now that the expenditure had reached 
£60,000,000 the return was 4°5 percent. He believed the State had not 
borrowed as much as it ought, and a further £10,000,000 was required to 
duplicate trunk wages and to complete the lines under construction. 


Argentine Iron and Steel Company.—The official announcement has 
been made that the profits for the year ended February 28th last, after 
allowing for depreciation and allowing £8,000 for reserve, would suffice 
to pay dividends at the rate of 9 per cent. on both the Participating 
Preference and Ordinary Shares, and this rate will actually be paid. 
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THE FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


(SEVENTH SESSION) 


will be held this year at Barrow House, near Keswick, from 5th July to 13th September. 
It is not confined to Members of the Fabian Society or to persons of any particular 
school of thought. Barrow House is a roomy old mansion, magnificently situated on 
the banks of Derwentwater, with a waterfall of its own and fifty acres of splendidly 
wooded grounds. The views of the Cumberland mountains and the lake from different 
parts of the estate are unequalled. The organised programme of Conferences and 
Lectures will begin on 19th July, and may be divided into three parts :— 


THE FIRST WEEK 
(19 to 26 July) 


will be devoted to Problems connected with 
the Control of Industry, when reports and 
papers will be contributed by the Chairman 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb) and the members of the 
Committee on the Control of Industry (Fabian 
Research Department), who have, in different 
parts of the country, been carrying on original 
investigations into such questions as Co-opera- 
tion and the “ Self-governing Workshop ” ; 
Profit-sharing and Industrial Copartnership ; 
the present organisation of Trade Unionism in 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium, etc., 
and the possibilities of further amalgamation or 
federation ; the proposals and influence of Syn- 
dicalism in England; State and Municipal 
Trading in theory and practice, etc. This Con- 
ference will be attended by leading Co-operators, 
Socialists, Trade Unionists, and Syndiealists, 
whose proposals will be criticised by some 
leading employers, officers of public departments, 
and economists. 


THE SECOND WEEK 
(26 July to 3 August) 


will be given up to a Conference, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., 
arranged by the Joint Committee of the In- 
dependent Labour Party and the Fabian Society, 
on The Relation of Trade Unionism 
to Political Action. Among the subjects 
to be discussed on successive days are the result 
of the Syndicalist Propaganda on Trade Union- 
ism and the Labour Party ; the Immediate Steps 
in Collective Ownership ; the Nationalisation of 
the Mines and the Railways ; Municipal Free 


Services and Municipal Trading ; the Sphere 
of the Co-operative Store and the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in the State of To-morrow ; 
the Possibilities of the Self-governing Work- 
shop ; the Scope of Land Nationalisation ; the 
Problems before the Trade Union Movement ; 
the Policy of the National Minimum, etc. 
During this week both the Executive Committee 
of the Fabian Society and the National Admini- 
strative Council of the Independent Labour 
Party will meet at Barrow House. 


THE THIRD PERIOD 
(3 August to 13 September) 

will have the ordinary programme of the Fabian 
Summer School with Varied Lectures and 
Discussions, Excursions and Picnics. The 
lecturers will include Sir Sypney Ozivier, 
K.C.M.G., Mr. S. K. Rartciirre, Mr. 
Freperic Keetinc, Miss Annie Martin, 
Mr. A. G. Watxpen, Mr. E. R. Pease, Mr. 
St. Joun Ervine, Dr. M. Greenwoop, Mr. 
Cuares A. Parker, Mr. F. Lawson Dopp, 
Mr. H. D. Harsen, Mr. Cyrizt Scorr, and 
Mr. Norman Ancett. Among the subjects 
will be Modernism in Art, Socialism and the 
Drama, “ White Capital and Coloured Labour,” 
iugenics, “ Mothers versus Committees,” the 
Insurance Act from the Doctor’s Standpoint, 
Child Labour, the Organisation of Casual 
Labour, and “The Great Illusion.” There 
will be classes in Swedish Drill; and regular 
excursions of different kinds, suited both to the 
energetic and the less energetic ! 

Applications for accommodation—-which may 
be for any period between 5 July and 13 Septem- 
ber—should be made at once, as the rooms in 
Barrow House are already largely bespoken. 





Inclusive Terms {1 8 0 to £2 5 © per week, according to accommodation. 


Conferences and Lectures. 


These terms include fees for 


Non-residents, for whom a variety of hotels and lodgings are available within a 


mile or two, may attend all the lectures and discussions and participate in the excursions, on payment of 5/- 
per week. Full prospectus and forms of application may be had from the Secretary, 


WM. STEPHEN SANDERS, Fabian Office, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, I ondon, W.C. 
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